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ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL.— 
LICATIONS for TWO APPOINTMENTS of ASSIS. 
1 


ive RPPLICATIONS for TWO 


King’s College, 


ings Begs go SCHOOL. —Pupils who 
Schools at the present time may be ad- 

pitted to are ONG $ COLLEGE for oy ad Term. 
R. JELF, Di D., Principal. 


DOYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, 1 REGENT’s 


LAST EXHIBITION + oe Reason of PLANTS, et 

on WEDNESDAY NEXT, July 3. 

at the Gardens only, by 5 from 

fellows or Members of the Society, price 5s., or on the day of 
the Exhibition, Te. | - 





each. 
Gates open : at ‘Two o'clock. 





ARUNDEL SOCIETY (FOR PROMOTING 
the KNOWLEDGE of ART), 24, OLD BOND-STREET. 
ON VIEW, daily from Ten till Five, REDUCED WATER- 
COLOUR COPIES from various Frescoes by Masaccio, Pinturic- 
chio, Francia &c. Admission Free. 

ubscription for Annual Publications, 11. 18. 

for gnepeteenin, and List of Works on Sale, apply to the 


Assistant-Secretary. 
. = JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
Patrm—H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
PRIZES to ARTIST-WORK MEN are now offered for— 
STONE-CARVING—102. 10s, and 51. 5s., also 52. 5s. and 31. 3s. 
MODELLING—32U. 3s. and 2. 2s. 
WOOD-CARVING—101. 10s. and 51. 5a. 
METAL-WORK—10l. 108. and 61. 6s., also 102. 108. and 5l. 53. 
PAINTED GLASS—SI. 52. 
COLOURED DECORATION—3S1l. 5s. and 31. 3a. 
ROESIONS « tang ACTUAL WORK in progress—Prizes accord- 
ing 
EXTRA PRIZES, and ten valuable Illustrated Books, will also 
be given ; and al 1 deserving Specimens will be sent to the 
International Eshitition of 1862. 
For full Particulars, = by letter, to the Honorary Secretary, 


at 13, on 

i op more, President. 
éx0. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, i 33h Sec. 


[]NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL DEGREES. 

The Secretary of State for War has intimated to the Senatus 
that the rye, e Degree of Bachelor of Medicine and Master of 
Surge: this University will qualify for the Medical Service of 

3 suffices for any other public Medical 


ALEX: ANDER SMITH, Secretary. 


(HE QUEEN'S | UNIV ERSIes IN 


NOTICE TIS HEREBY janet a on MONDAY, the Pr] 
Syl duly next, the Senate will proceed to elect E. EXAMIN 
in the following Subjects, and at the Salaries stated, os Pia 
= ieee cael Series the ensuing eras as are now, or ma 





oy led The sa 
Service in the —_ 
ast June, 1861. 


[as PRESS.—A Young Man, aged 23, who 


been ¢ on the Manchester Press three years as 
Assistant REPO ER, &e., desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Can Report verbatim. F ‘irst-class Testimonials.— Address Puoxo, 
9, St. in’s, Leicester. 


ow PRESS.—The Epiror of a first-class 
mmercial Journal, in one of the Chief Towns of England, 


will hoy shortly OPEN TO AN ENGAGEMENT on either the 
Metropolitan Provincial Press. He is an excellent SUB- 








Aa GENTLEMAN. Thirty Years of or bn 

read in English Literature, and accusto 

Compt is anxious to meet with AN NGAGE A Nt 

UPO. NEWSPA PER, or < a Poblishing House, where 
erate remunera- 


energy, in ity, poet ability are 
tion marten a. by Tetter, Nuxo, 432, Euston- 





N AUTHOR and REVIEWER (M.A. of 
Oxford) wishes to occupy SPARE TIME in revie 
Classical Works, Poetry and “‘ Bélles-Lettres” for any Periodica! 
of repute; and would be content with moderate remuneration.— 
di D., care of Messrs. Street Brothers, News-agents, 
Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


PERSONS of LITERARY TASTE.— 

The Advertiser, who has been for many years connected 

with the Publishing Business, is desirous of meeting with a Gen- 

tleman of capital.—For full iculars apply to Mr. ALEXANDER 
Comnix, 30, Regent-street, Piccadilly, 8.W. 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, &e.— 

The Advertiser, having had above twenty years’ experience 

in a First-class House, is ecoeeney eres ey the Trade, 
both Wholesale —_ Retail, desires ge wy 
1 - » 4, 

Northampton-street, Lower-road, Islington. 


OTICE.—The New Edition of Mr. Herman 
MERIVALE’S ‘LECTURES ON COLONIZATION,’ 
with Notes and Additions, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. may now be 
had. Published by Messrs. Lonoman and Co. Paternoster-row. 
RINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY. — The 
ANNIVERSARY Ferry AL will take place br the LON- 
DON TAVERN ESDAY, ae under the 
sidency of T. C. HALIB DUE RTON, Esq . M.P., &e. 
Tickets, 21s. each, to be had of the aaaben. 
List of Stewards. 
Galisbary Be — Esq. Thornton Hunt, Esq. 
John Be! 
on Birch, Ba. 7, P., Uiten- 


HW Cask Caslon, E 
p AA Causton, Esq. 
P. B. Du Chaillu, Esq. 
Gate Clement, Esq. 
ay a 
Wilkie Nemes 
nisbee, oa 
vi ma 

















W. Stevens, Esq. 
E. H. Todé, 


Francis Wyatt Truscott, Esq. 
Frederick 5 limer, E: 

eke Dizon Gaipin, E William Watson. Be insti 
wets te, eee ‘3 


Robert Godlonton (raham' ‘8 


NV ILL-HILL SCHOOL, Near Hendon, N. W., 
Gong aR OES MEDRESUAT, S00 Bt 2, ARR 
ead-Master, or the Rev. THOMAS REES, at tthe Behool. f 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles from 
| ~-4 Spee. | South-Western Seer 
Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chem! ih, 


Fo 
bal sued Frees 
pealthtal’ nd the adv; oT 

an 
is invited to th us, a. m: aybe hhad'o 
The next half- ene wi 





Attention 
application. 
ll commence ? the 1st o: 

b 31, tse 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
eed ge dS ye inti yinvites the PR has resided 
|» respectfully invites 
Nobility. Ge Gentes and Princi Is of Se ools, to her Kuoisrete 
of English and Foreign GO ERNESSES, TRAC HERS - 
FE Schoo! i Property 
France, 








PANIONS, TUTORS, and PRO SSORS. 
erred, and Pupils 
Germany. No charge to to Principals. 


‘THE SCIENTIFIC and ENGINEERING 


SCHOOL, at the Cotanee, O 
cognized by the SECRETARY of STATE 


This SCHOOL is re 
for I INDIA, “ as possessing an BA Class for Civil Engineer- 











ided with a oying & ent. 
Hock Pupil ie for Admission is to be —_ the Rev. AxnruuR 


Rica, Colle College, Chester. 


ARROW or RUGBY.—A Married M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Senior ime and First Class- 
Tash: in Les Classica: Bs |-Exhibitioner of his year at 


poe, 

STS for for the Public Schools, except Ei 
hos eV ACANCI S for © AUGUST His house, recently 
for the pu’ tiful and heal ealthy bart of the 
country. Ferns, = “Gimeas @ year, Wiehe no extras.—Address 
M. M. L.., 71, H igh-street, B: 


¥o UNG LADY wishes to give INSTRUCTION 

in the ART of ILLUMINATING and Missal Patsting. 

She nas that her taste and judgment will ensure the gratifica- 
tion and improvement of her Pa — Her own Studies Yave 47-4 
directed by a most celebrated ter.—Terms : Two Guineas for 
ight panos, peewee may be gt to E.M., 5, Well-walk, 


A: LADY, accustomed to TUITION, wishes to 

meet with a SITUATION in a WIDOWER'S FAMILY, 

ENTIRE CHARGE of ONE or TWO LITTLE 

Suit d_ to b Sabie oa ery respect us th on 

xy e im every a jewoman. 

~ Address X. Y. Z., No. 8, St. Margaret’s » RR Leonards: 
on-! 


OTICE of REMOVAL. PY ery wid BrotHeErRs, 





























Town, South Africa wn) 
Charles Wyman, 


John Hodge, Jun., 
J. 8. HODSON, Secretary. 
22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





be hereafter, pointed by the Senate. 
BEGIN on the bath SEPTEMBER NEXT. Salaries commence 
from the next Quarter-day after Election :— aa 
Salaries. 


earl best d oo £100 
Chem: -- 100 
acer and Botany * 


Heology, &c. e in 
Jurispradence and Political Economy .. 
Law oo - - 





Agriculture 

Medicine es ee ° ‘ 
Surgery 100 
= Medica, ‘Pharmacy, and Medical Jurispra- 


Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children 75 
Application to be made by letter addressed to me, on or before 
the 8th of July aaee Apiiicetions received after that day will 
not be conside: Ryo order, 
. JOHNSTONE STONEY, M.A. F.R.S., 
Queen’s U niversity, Dublin Castle, Secre retary 
une 20, 1861. 





RYSTs AL PALACE ART- UNION. — 
lent, The Pt =. the Earl of CARLISLE, K.G. 

SoBSCRIPTTO N, bed 9 GUINEA 

Subscribers may select to ae sanounbet their Subseription from 
ey = Sag ight Work orks of Art, in Ceramic Le roewath Shag oe 
Wood Ware Photographs, Chromo-L ithogra graphs 
with ONE CHANCE FOR EACH GUINEA SUBSCR yan aie 
* hext distribution of Prizes. 
aegrcimmens on view in the Crystal Palace, and at the Offices of 


pectus forwarded on applies ation to 
1. WILKINSON, Secretary. 
_X.B. The Subscription List closes in July. 


que ™ M USIOAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
T —The SECOND CONVERSAZIONE on 
WEDNE Spay any EVENING, July 3rd. Admission from Half-past 
o'clock. Evening-Dress Tickets are nottransferable. Entrance 
Sm ~street. KLES SALAMAN, Hon. See., 
St. James’s Hall. One Baker-strect, Portman-square. 


HE REV. . CLEMENT CHAS. SHARPE, 
70 M.A mbent of Ince, near Chester, PREPARES 
y UR ei PILS" for either of the Universities, and will have a 
ACAN( ¥ after the MIDSUMMER VACAT TION. ‘Terms, 120 
Guineas a year. The highest Heferences ean be given. The 
dituation, though retired, is very healthy 








ING WILLA S COLLEGE, 
CASTLETOWN, ISLE OF MAN. 

PUPILS are PREPARED for the Universities of England and 

Treland, the ey, Colleges, the Civil Service, and the Public 

xaminations; for Admission into the Army and Navy and 

other © ve tions, and for Mercantile and similar 


Pursuits. 
larships and Exhibitions for Natives, -_ 





There are free Scho 
four perfectly open Exhibitions to the Universities, of 42l. 

annum each, and tenable for four years. 

The Terms for Boarders, which —_ Education, with French, 
German and Drawing, and Board and Washing, vary between 
42 Guineas and 32 Guineas per Annum. 

The Terms for Day-Boys are very m moderate. 

Detailed Prospectuses can be obtained from the Principal, the 
Rev. R. Dixon, D.D. 

_ The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on the 3rd of AUGUST. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for Granting Cemgificates of Knowledge. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the FRIENDS of the COLLEGE 
will be held on THURSDAY, July 4th, at 3 p.m. 
The Right Hon. W. COWPER, M.P., in the Chair. 
Tickets may be had on application to Mrs. WiLuiams, at the 


College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. - 


Ny NU I 7 T TON.—Littey Rectory, Herts. —A 
2 MARRIED CLERGYMAN, B.A. Oxon. 
his € ao metime Second Master in a Publi 
to RECE Ea few SONS of GENTLEMEN, to hen Le offers 
every pe advantage, with the comforts of a Home. 
Terms, 100 Guineas.—Address Rey. E., Lilley Rectory, Luton. 
Lilley is a pretty and mag village, four miles from a town, 
and rail an hour from London. 
j OLLAR INSTITUTION.— 

WANTED, a MASTER of MODERN LANGUAGES. 

He must be qualified to teach French, German and Italian, and 
be prepared to enter on his duties the 13th of Souhaeaee next. 

Salary, 1701. per Annum, with House and G: 

Applications, Me twenty-five copies of printed Testimonials, 
to be lodge d with Dr. Mitwg, Principal, on or before the 16th of 
July next. 


Dollar, 26th June, 1861. 








Publishers, and Wholesale, Retail and Second-hand Book- 
to inform the Public & and the Trade, that a oa have 
Y trom 314, SrRanp, to a Chet 
RIN ESTREET. STRAND, late the Office of a cht rt 
le Brothers wi will ba red, in their larger Estab eg 
suppl way and Literary Institutions, 
wd the Public with all New Books ou the day of Publication, af 
greatly-redu eed prices ; and with many W: , one month 
publication, at half price. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—ROSE SHOW.—The 
GREAT ROSE SHOW of the Season NEXT sasunpar, 
6th Suly, when One Hundred and Fifty Pounds will be distri- 
buted in onan r Roses only. 
The great success of this Show last which was attended by 
neatly How Seventeen Thousan ; induced extra exertions 
the most agreeable show of the season. The 


to render 
| ay weather has ot gs ost favourable for the ne Plants being in 


ible ay 

The Palace wil d at 10 o’clock, and the barriers inclos- 
at ~ FR. 4 wil be removed at 19 o’clock pencianis. The 

Soe will b be continued until 6 o'clock in the event 
Full M and ¢ 1 Band t e day. Ad- 
mission = Season Logg uae by nye Half-a-Crown each, 
which are now on ~y Be e Agents of the Company; at the 

Palace ; or at No. a, beter eter H 
‘«* M. BLONDIN’S TENTH ASCENT will take place at 
— ° ee on the SAME DAY, the Fountains being displayed 
at the same 


NV ‘-ERLET TESTIMONIAL. — A GENERAL 


versity Coll Up Gow 

at halt: past Four olclock, to re 

and to consider the best” way of investing, for 

benefit, the sum subscribed. Gentlemen who have not su! . 
but who intend to do so, are ane i requested to send their con- 
tributions to > sey rary Secre , on or before July the 4th. 
ILLIAM. ARTn R CASE, M.A., Hon. Sec. 
University Collewe, June 27, 1861. 


C yURATOR: ro Gentleman, with experience, 

ose present Engagement on some popular Pictures will 

shortly "romain is 2 an arrangement.—Address F. 8., 
oom D., Auction Mart, C ity. 














IVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, &c.— 

GENTLEMEN are efficiently PREPARED for the cIVIL 
and MILITARY EXAMINATIONS, or for the UNIVERSI- 
TIES, by.an M.A. of a experience as a Private Tutor in Cam- 
bridge, assisted by competent Masters in the various branches 
required. For particulars, apply to the Rev. the Principat, 
8. York-terrace, Tunbridge Wells; or to Messrs. Retv& Broruens, 
School Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 


RENCH, Ttalian.German. —Dr. ‘Dr. ALTSCHUL, 

Author of ‘ First Soap Eee k,” ( ca er 
Grace the Duchess of Sutherl Mt Philolog, Soc., Prof. 
Elocution—TWO LANGUAGES ty Be in the same Lesson, 
or alternately, on the same Terms as One, at the 7 pao’ or at his 
house uash ienanene spoken in his og! VATE Lessons, and select 
CLASSES for Ladies and Gentlemen. Preparat ee we) all = 
. A TYCGA DILLY. 


ursuits of life, the Universities 
Pecintuations9, OLD BOND-ST 
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N IRELAND. 


JOTICE. —TO TOURISTS IN 
IRELAND; 


SUSACK RORR S MONTH IN 

mow To SPEND IT, AND ¥ 

rice W. H. Suira iy Son, and all Railway-Stations ; 
Talidias & Gill, , Dublin. 





PUBLISHERS, AUTHO RS, an and ‘Others. 

~The Advertiser, whose time is only partially occupied, 

desires‘ Employment in the preparation o’ bstracts, Indices, 

Schedules, Report of Societies, &c., to collate, arrange and co) y 
is , oF any other similar asumey work.—Address X. Y. 

elson-square, Blackfriars-road, 8. 


RAWINGS.—To the Nobility and Others.— 
300 ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by an eminent Italian 
Master, illustrating Political and other Events which have hap- 
pened on the Continent since 1848. Cost upwards of 4001, To 
pn or a .—May be seen at Mr. Hocartn’s, Publisher, Hay- 
marke 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—CANN- 
STATT, near Stuttgart, one of the finest and peekshient 
places in Germany | 30 hours from London).—Prof. HIRSCH, 
whose nel ens is highly recommended by the Rev. James 
Hamilton, D.D. ent-square, and the Rev. Newman 








HAT IT WILL COST, is now | 


IRMINGHAM AND EDGBASTON 
PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, 
INSTITUTED JANUARY, 1838. 
Head Master—The Rev. Charles Badham, D.D., St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. 
= Master—The Rev. Frederick John Hare, M.A., late 
nior Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 
Third Master—The Rey. Thomas York, B. D., 
Cambridge. 
French Mz ene Achille Albités, M.A. and LL.B., of the 
University of Pari 


Queen’s College, 


| Commercial aba W. Bock, Ph. D..ant Mr. Hutchinson. 


German Masters—Dr. Badham and Mr. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 
Ty Rev. 8. Franklin Hiron, B.A., Trinity College, 
dublin. 
Writing Master—Mr. Hutchinson. 


| Drawing Master—Mr. Charles Docker. 


Lecturer on Chemistry—Mr. George Gore. 
Dancing Master— Mr. J. H. Ridgway. 
This Institution is conducted on principles which water © 


| available to Parents of all Religious Denominations, and 


Macleod, DD: . of Gls asgow (as well as by all the Gentlemen mee | 


sons have been under Prof. Hirsch’s care), has some VACAN 

at present. The Instruction comprises chiefi the Modern Lan- 

guages, Arithmetic, Latin, Mathematics in all its branches, ~~ 
phy, and History. Sons of Gentlemen only are receiv ed. 

Quarter r begins with the Entrance of the Pupil.—For further ia 

formation and sto fie, Coven apply to Prof. Hixscn, Cannstatt-on- 

the-Neckar ; or to Mr. Cores, 139, Cheapside, E.C., London. 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS 
tleman, holding two Public Appointments of a Meroantile 
character, is in want of a Gentlemanly Lena as PUPIL-CLERK 
for three years. A ay but increasing salary will be given. A 
remium required. — Address Secretary, Mr. Wodderspoon’s, 
Stationer, Berle- street, Li neoln’ ‘Ss Tnn- -fields. 


(0 GRADUATES.—WANTED, on the Ist 


of August next, in a First-Class Boarding and Daily School, 
a GENTLEMAN, of unexceptionable character and pleasing 
address, fully competent to give Instruction in the usual Branches 
of asound English Education, and to assist the Principal in the 
charge of the Resident Pupils. #raduate of an English Uni- 
versity, and a Member of the Esté ablished Church, will be pre- 
ane Spey, by letter, on or before the 6th of July, addressed to 
awless’s, 13, Philpot-lane, London, E.c. .» stating 
terms and references. 


qualihieations, ters Tener 


UTOGRAPH of COWPER THE ‘POET 

TO BE DISPOSED OF.—Appl X. Z., Post-Office, 

Arundel, Sussex. Ties highest bidder pith he be accepted. Authen- 
ticity undoubte 


IAMILY 
PLACES on the SOUTH COAST are NOW ISSUED by the 
LONDON, BRIGHTON and SOUTH COAST RAILWAY, to 
—_ of four persons and upwards, for one month, or extended 
Se ge This arrangement cog en Brighton, ‘Portsmouth, 
yde, Isle of Wight, Worthing, Bognor, &c.—See Time Tables. 
For Hastings, see separate Advertisement. Tickets and full par- 
ticulars can be obtained at the Victoria, London Bridge, and 
Norwi Junction oes or at the Company’s Offices, 43, 
Regent-cireus, Piccadilly 


AMILY TICKETS to HASTINGS, 








ST. 


| class Examination, or for entering at once upon 


corporal punishment is excluded from it. 

The Course of Instruction comprises Classics, Mathematics, 
German, French, Chemistry, Drawing, Dancing, and all 
branches of a first-rate English Education. 


STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING, 
Notice of Removal. 
ESSRS 


i CLAYTON & BE 
(Late of 244 A, Coen eee 9 uston- ~square,) 
Have Remove 
311 REGENT- STREET, Ww. 
igh Polytechnic Institution.) 
Premises affording ¢ em accommodation and facili 
completely suited to the necessities of their work 
attainable at their old establishment. 
I NTERN ATION AL 1 EXH IBITION, 1862 
THE TRADES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
in the Order in ie 7 Exhibitors’ Productions will be e: 


To be had of all Booksellers, and at 454, West sre it 
Price, 1s. 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE and DISCoUN 
Ls BANK. —FIVE PER CENT. on sume for fixed Ln 
or, according to the ag at from Seven to Thirty days 


hree per Cent. at C 
5, Cannon-street West, E.C. G. H. LAW, mg 
LARKINGTON’S celebrated ALBUM Pop. 
TRAITS, or — de VISITE, 12 for One Guing: 
extra copies, 128. dozen. Taken daily. —Spowsaiia, oy 
ae ot -street. “ey ery ratyle of Photographic Portraiture ‘ure carefully 
execu’ 


ities 
than we 











Pupils are prepared for the Universities, for the Oxford eae 


io to 20l. per annum. 


The School Fees vary from 
. Hare, Rev. T. York, and Rev. 8. F. 


The Head Master, Rev. F. J 


| Hiron, severally receive P upils of the School as Boarders. Their 
| P rospectuses may be had on application to the School. 


—A Gen- | 


TICKETS to the WATERING | 


LEONARDS, and EASTBOURNE, for one or more persons, | 


available for ONE MONTH, or for extended periods, from Vic- 
toria, London Bridge, and N orwood Junction Leneeme at Reduced 
Fares, are NOW ISSUED by the BRIGHTON and SOUTI 
COAST LINE, on a plication at the pocking- Offices at the above 
seg or at 43, rs -cireus, Piccadill y. Fares there and 
back, by all Trains :—To Hastings or St. Leonards, 25s. First 
Class ; 20s. Second Class. To Eastbourne, First Class, 20s.; Second 
Class, 14s. 
EW VICTORIA STATION, BUCKING- 
HAM PALACE.—Trains run between the Brighton Com- 
Poe *s Victoria Terminus and Hastings, Brighton, Portsmouth 
he Crystal Palace, 1. all Stations on the London, Brighton 
South Coast Railw: 
Express Trains leave for Brighton at 9°50 a.m., 1°50, 3°50, 
and 10°5 p.m. daily (except Sundays). 


ARIS. — SPECIAL DIRECT ~ SERVICE 

DAILY, except Sunday, from Victoria and London Bridge, 

by the BRIGHTON RAILWAY, vid Newhaven and Dieppe. 
irst Class, 28s.; Second Class, 208. Return Tickets available | 

for one Calendar Month), First Class, 508.; Second Class, 36s. A 
Steward’s Fee of 1s. and 64. respectively i is also charged on board. 
DARIS in TWELVE HOURS and a HALF, 

vid DIEPPE, by the New Daily Tidal Service (commencing 

1st July). 20s. Second Class; 288. First Class. Return Tickets 

issued. Two departures daily (except Sundays).—For hours of 
departure from London Bridge and Victoria, see the 7'imes daily. 


OSSILS and MINERALS. — Single Spe- 
cimens and Collections from a very extensive Stock. Series, 
illustrating Lectures or any special subject, can be arranged to 
order. Rare Minerals for chemical poseoess and analysis ; also 
Books, ret MG gis Hammers, Glass-topped Boxes, Cabinets, 
ond of JAMES REGORY, Mineralosat 25, Golden- “square, 
ondon. 


HROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, or IMITATION 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, Fac-Similes of our most 
Talented Artists. Every Subject ever ublished (500) kept in 
Stock, The titles of Twelve Bali sete will be given from time to 
time in this Journal, forming ultimately a complete Catalogue 
of all published. Section No. ac’ » Herbert, 
U. lis. , 37 by any 





4°50, 











a of Como, Aylmer, 1l. ie, 
Reaper, Robinson, 18 by 2i—The Approaching Shower, 
Meadows, 15s., Shes 1s— mm AM, Lake Lucerne, Harding, 12s., 
26 by oan ently near Che aye Harding, 12s., 26 by 20—Youth 
and Age, Tayler, 103. 6d., 16 by 19—St. Peter's, Rome, Cicéri, 88., 

21 by 17—Stolzenfels, Chz apuy, 88., 21 by 17—Forest Skirts, Linnell; 
78., 19 by 16—A Mountain Stream, Dewint, Ms 22 by 16—Group of 
Flowers, Hoombere, 18., 10 by 14. ~Catalogu 

ix Masuey, 143, Strand, Ww. C. 


JouN 


I ABLEY’s IMITATION OIL PAINTINGS, 

Originated by J. Mabley, 143, Strand, May, 1858. Fight 

Hundred Examples, after Eminent Masters, on view. Catalogues. 
ABLEY, 143, Strand V 


Gores FRAMES CHEAP. —Good Work, 

Ry - Materials, Good Fitting. One Hundred and Fifty 

Design 1 x Spe one Bay the a oa. The 

igns of Frames to Subjec v 

adaptat for eaming or Cases. Catalogues. a 
Mas ey, 143, Strand, W.C. 





| 


—y 


| be seen with 


| Street, 


| at 78. 6d., for 1 





Further een pp ben = a Fanaa on application to the 
Secretary, Edward ( terloo-street, Birmingham. 

The next QU ARTER % wilt CoMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
29th day of July. 


PROFESSOR residing | in VEVAY (Lake 

4 of Geneva) WISHES TO TAKE INTO HIS FAMILY 

(consisting of himself and his Wife) any English Ladies or Gentle- 

men about to visit or reside in Switzerland. Terms, 51. a month. 

Address, post paid, M. Cou.in, College, Vevay. Madame Coulin 

is is English, and can refer, amongst others, to Mr. Serjeant an- J 

ning, A, Sussex-gardens, Hyde Park; ~gt E. T. Vaughan, 4 

He urpenden, St. Alban’s; W. Palmer, Esq. 4, Warwick-place, 
Leamington. 


ROMWELL REFUSING THE CROWN 

OF ENGLAND” offered by Parliament, a.p. 1657, con- 

taining upwards of Thirty Authentic Portraits, nearly * size, 

ainted by Maguire, (the property of Frank Crossle ey, M. Pp. 

Messrs. J. & Jennines beg to announce that this fine Picture | is 

now ON VIEW at their Gatery, 62, Cur = ig from 10 to 5 
daily.—Admission by invitation or address car 


y EWsp APER PROPERTY. —TO BE 
ILD, the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of an old-esta- 
blished STBERAL COUNTY NEWSP. AP 5) R, published in a 
thriving Commercial Town. Circulation 2,000 ; clear profits 
between 500/. and 6001. per annum. If taken by a thoroughly 
responsible person, a part of the purchase-money may remain in 
the business. The sole reason for disposing of the property is 
the retirement of the Proprietor from business. Such an oppor- 
tunity for acquiring a valuable Newspaper property is rarely 
offered.—Address X. X., Messrs. Street Brothers, 11, Serle-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London. 


| FOR SALE.—In ‘consequence of the death of 
the late Mr. ANDREW DONALD, Bookseller and Book- 
binder, Glasgow, his Trustees are prepared TO SELL 7, noe 
Bargain, the whole STEREOTYP E PLATES of the LUs- 
AT 5H FAMILY B = 1ining the OLD ae NEW 
TESTA MENTS, with the nd References of the late served 
John Brown, the Psalms, and Hannah’ 's Concordance. The Pla 
consist of 
1 Set Old and New Mectament, complete. 
Do. nearly complete. 
1 Set Psalm 


32 Pages of Tiustrated Matter. 
32 Oval Woodcuts. 
1 Set Hannah’s Concordance. 

The above are in excellent condition, having undergone 
thorough repair prev ious to the last impression. The P lates mar 
Messrs. Blackie & Sons, Villafield, Gl: 
copies of the Bible can be seen at Griffin, Bohn & Co . Publishers, 
Stationers’ Hall-court, London; Mr. obertson, 
Grafton-street, Dublin; Messrs. Cowan «« Co., Publishers, Prinees- 
Edinburgh ; ry x r. Robert Donald, Bookbinder, 62, 
Argyle-street, Glas Offers addressed to the said Rober ¢ 
| Dons ud will Be received up till 15th August, 1861. 


(ABA 5 BOOKS .—Dr. Cumming on the Pen- 

tateuch, 5 vols. pub. at 228., for 88 6d.—Hook er’s Hima- 
layan Jour nal, 2 vols. pub. at 18s., for 4s.— M‘Cullagh’s Industrial 
History of Free Nations, the Greeks and the Dutch, 2 vols. pub. 
at 248., for 38. 6 oa a enty’ weather’s Glimmerings in the Dark, pub. 





‘Also to be had gratis, a LIST of CHEAP BOOKS. 
Gro. GLAISHER, 470, New Oxford-street, W.C 
IMPORTANT TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 332 pp. half bound, price 1s. ; or 
post free for 16 stamps, 

T AWSON’S REFERENCE CATALOGUE, 

or Guide to the collection of Standard English Authors, 
Ancient and Modern, comprising Works in all classes of Literature 
including a large cajjection relating to America and the West 
Indies), in fine librar¥ condition, at low prices for cash. 

Wa. Dawson & Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C. 
Pp harmaceut 


Established 1809. 
Ww. cal Chemist, 
26, OXFORD-STREET, W 


T. COOPER, 
i ‘ompetent Assistants only are eng: i,no Apprentices being 
employed. 


OOKBINDING. —BOooKBINDING executed in 
the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, GROLIER, and 
ILLUMINATED,—in every style of superior finish, by English 
and Foreign workmen. — Joseru ZarUNSDORF, English and 
Foreign Bookbinder, 30, Brydges-street, Covent- garden, W.C. 
10 BOTANISTS.—F. Y. Brocas, five years 
. Assistant at the Linne: = Society, has FOR DISPOSAL valu- 
able Sets of DRIED ARCTIC PLANTS, including rare species 
described in Appendix to Parry’s E xpedition : and the Pind Mack of the 
British Association, held at Aberdeen in 1559. The specimens are 
good, chz aracteristic, well dried, named by high pha and 
with much additional information, and have given full satisfac- 
tion to those who have already received them. 
«* British and Exotic Specimens always on hand for supplying 
acts Ng creme ‘The Rory Wor sick ¥. Brocas, %. 
ree oomsbury, Dealer in British and Foreign Specimens, 
Books, Engravings and Apparatus. 





entlem: 
d | BUILDING PRIVATE RESIDENCES, are invited to 
| the Plans of those n 
Bookseller, | 
| the South Kensington 





J StiMaAteEs FOR LS ae 
on ING and —— 
mptly furn: may 
ASHBEE & DANGERE ELD, 
Lithographic Artists and Printers in Colours, 
Engravers on Wood and Copper, 
Gener: plate and General Printers, 
22, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT- GARDEN. 
AYA LL’ S PORTRAIT GALLERIMS, 
224 and 226, REGENT-STREET. 
phs, and Daguerreotypes 





Photographs, Stereogray 


‘y- 

“Mr. Mayall stands PE in Portraits, and is unrivalled 
for breadth, manner and finish. Either from the character of 
his sitters, or the taste of his composition, his portraits appear 
more dignified, self-p d, and a: than those of any 
other photographer.’ ”— Atheneum. 





GPCIALITE de GLACES FRANGAISBS 


BELGES.—THOMAS & Co., PLATE-GLASS Fac. 
TORS yo MANUFACTURERS of CTURE 

ORNAMENTAL FRAMES, CORNICES, GIRANDOLES, &. 
from the latest Des’ a Guaran’ aintings for Sale at one 
sixth usually charged at Exhibitions. Old Paintings carefully 


restored.—386, EUS ‘ON- "ROAD, Fitzroy; ~equare. 
\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT! 
is a thought often oceurring to Literary Men, Public 
Characters, and Persons of Benevolent Intentions.—An imme 
diate Answer to the Inquiry may be obtained on a) 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. R. 
abled to execute every deseri jon of Printing on advantageous 
terms, his Office being furni with a large and choice assort- 
ment of Types, Steam-Printing Machines, Hydraulic and other 
Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. 4 
Specimen-Book of Types, and Information for Authors, sent on 
cman 2 





wARD Barrett, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


*CONOMY in BOOKS.—A SAVING 

4 more than FIFTY cent. may be effected by the pur 
chase of BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. Surplus Copies of 
eaey s ‘ History of England,’ Vol. 5 ‘ Essays and 

Sir E. Tennent’s* Ceylon,’ ‘ Lord Buntene 
and many other Books, are now ON SALE 
BRARY, at greatly reduced prices.—Catalogues 
LIBRARY, 1, Holles- street, Cavendish-square, 


ROMPTON and SOUTH KENSINGTON,— 
emen desirous of RENTING, PuncEsss « 


ingpect 
course of erection, on a Freehold Estate, 
ible position between ay am a 
useum. Houses are 

moderate scale, but with ample a for “family cow 





va Ww. 





ow in 
in a most central and eli 


| pation. Those who may desire the addition of special arrange 


ments for artistic or professional purpoets, or who may “wish o 
have the internal finishings, &c. in their own taste. s nee hare 
their views suited by arrangement with Boll Architect to the 
Estate previous to the completion of the 

For further particulars and ingpection “Plans, &e. apply to 


Brompton Grove Estate, 8. W. 


Roxar TURKISH BATH for LADIES.- 
The only one in Le OPEN DAILY, with all the 
Requirements of oor and completeness. Hours Seven sv 
GENT MEN'S. daily, from Seven a.m. to Nine 
Private Boho, Line m Five to Nine p.m.—26, phe 
SQUARE ee “square, next door to the Home for Gentle 
women. — ‘Cards b; post. 


YURKISH BATHS. — Brompton. — 
place, Alexander-square. This Retablichment 4 is now OFEX 
for faee-cless bathers, and will be found to e 
complete, and best ventilated of any Bath yet erected. It is i= 
the superintendence of the Proprietors (medical men). 
YDROPATHY. — The BEULAH - SPA 
HYDROPATHIC Ler ey ENT, Upper Norwood, 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, is open for 
the reception of Patients and Visitors. The latter can have all 
the advantages, if desired, of a private lence. T 
Patients, from 34 guineas; Visitors, from 24 guineas, according to 
accommodation.—Particulars of Dr. Rirrereanpt, M.D., the 
Resident Physician. 


YDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK PARK, 
near Richmond, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. E. W. 
M.A., M.D. Edin. 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's 
Medical direction. 


QCIENTIFIC PRESENTS, — Evementalt 
wR COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study ye Geology: ‘io 


~My ———- cimens of Minerals, Rocks, F 


guineas. Also, 8 
Mieroezonic pic Onjests, Acid shee 
C.—Practical Instre 


Superintendent of Works. 

















Tees os fn mirage Bt 
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tion is given in ear and au. by Mr. ony 
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ORD and LADY PALMERSTON, Lord 
a Stratford do edeliffe, Hon. W. Visitn, 
ot is! in 

i ais Photographer, 137, Regent-street, price ls. 6d. 





Stock of a Photographer. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent- us STO -- ck 








Denizen Trench, Dean of Westminster, Archdeacon 
Rev. W. Gresley, Rev. T. T. Carter, of ee 
Torts of Eee, of Eton, Bisho 


ev. ‘sir J. Patteso 
De visits, by He 
price 18, 6d. 


DE HOOK, the Bishop of London, Archd 


Patteson, of Meenet, 5 ight 
n, and maa ot thers, just published, AR 

HERIN pher, 37, Regent- street 
post. Lists we on pe bes The trad 





(HAS. HALLE, J. Benedict, lining Sloper, 


ders, st published in OAR TE T DE Visite » by E ara. HERING, | ¢ 
Photographer, 137, mnt-street, acc 1s. 6d. each by post. 1 
feson application. The trade » suppli e 

HEAQUARIUM. — LLOYD" s PRACTICAL 
T INSTRUCTIONS | for TANK MANAGEMENT, with 
Priced — 162 pages and 101 | Engravings, post 
free for twenty-one stamps iy Ae y. divest to W. ALrorp Lioyp, 
Portland-road, Regent’s ondon, V 

“ anuals have been published upon aquari: but we con- 
Pram she seen nothing for practical utility He a his, 





Descriptive and Pri 


. Oct. 14, 1860, 





T EON ARD & CO. Boox-TRaDE AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 

The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Roston to conduct 
the Trade Sales in that city, r fully solic of 
Books and other Literary Property, either for their regular Sales 
joring the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 


Asgust. Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 











Sales by Auction 


THE TENISON MANUSCRIPTS. 
MESES. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL. by AUCTION, 
attheir House, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
om MONDAY, July 1, at 1 ear de — ee nee e an 
Act of Parliament fe with Dae of the vid 
Commissioners, a Highly Vetnatie co LECTION of wnt 
Ser ETS, formed b ARCHBISHOP TENISON, during thereigns 
of Kings Charles II., James II., William III. and Queen Anne, 
comprising very Early and Important Manuscripts on Vellum, in- 
duding Higden’s Polychronicon, translated into English by John 
deTrevisa, a most magnificent volume, Illuminated for one of the 
family of Beauchamp, Earls of Warwick—Matthexi Westmonas- 
teriensis Historia—V Viclif’s Translation of the Bible, and other 
Treatises of this Early Reformer—Psalterium,cum Precibus, with 
Iluminations—Bp. Reginald Pecock’s Poor Man’s Mirror, unique 
and unpublished—Treatise of Miracle Plays, with cenaney 
Curious Early-English Pieces—S. Isidorus De Summo Bono, wit 
sae ofan Anglo-Saxon MS. on the cover—Prudentius de-Pugna 
itiorum et Virtutum, an illuminated MS. of the 9th Century, and 
aumerous others in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Ethiopic, and English. 
ie a some most Curious and Valuable Manuscripts on Paper, 
among which may be ete an interesting volume of unpub- 
lished Poems, by King James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, 
with Corrections and Alterations i e the King’s own ve web i 
and several pagesin the beautiful Autograph of King Charles I. 
while Prince of Wales—Original Note-Book of the Deen Lord 
Chancellor hersieyh pe wd in his Autograph, and unpublished, 
containing Ent of Private and Public Matters, Particulars of 
his Family oad icietan &c., during the years 1608 and 1609—The 
Original Manuscript. of Dolman’s (alias Parson’s) Treatise of the 
Succession to the Throne of England—Keating’s History of 
ireland, and Three Shafts of Death, in the Irish Character, partly 
in the Handwriting of John 0” *Mulconroy, of Ardcoill, co. Clare, 
and partly in that of Michael O’Clery, an eminent Irish Scholar 
one of the Compilers of the Annals of the Four Masters—Original 
Drawings of the Forts of Ireland, with an Account of the State 
thereof in wae b peepee Pynnar; and others of great Histo- 
tical Interest alue; to a are added, some important 
Manuscripts shes Ae ae, Lett 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had on receipt 
of six stamps. 














The Valuable Cabinet of Engravi wns — the Rev. Dr. 
WELLESLEY. Part the T 


i) —— S. LEIGH SOTHEBY * .. agen 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Lit a 21 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SEL be UC Ox 

(late 3), Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
ESDAY, atl recisely, the Choice and Valuable 
COLLECTION’ oe "HNGRA VINGS, the Property of the Rev. H. 

WELLESLEY, D.D., Principal 1 of New Inn Hall, Oxford, Part 
the Third, consisting ‘of a splendid Series of Etchings by the great 
Italian Masters, Baroccio, Brizio, Parmigiano, Meldolla, tums 

the Caracci, &c.—nearly all the Works of Biscainoand Sp: 

in the finest state—the Works of the Fontainebleau Schoo ape a 
of undescri and rare specimens selec’ 


ariet ted from the 
Sykes, more, Wilson, and other Cabinets. 

May ‘be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 

The Stock of a Bookseller.—Three Days’ Sale. 
ME, HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chance 
lane, on WEDNESDAY, July 3, and two following days, at ha. f- 
Past 12, the STOCK of a "BOOKSELLER, declining the business, 
Temoved from Oxford-street, comprising a good Selection of Stan- 
Works in Divinity, Biography and History, both Ancient 

ern—a Quantity of Sermons, Commentaries, &c.—Railway 
Volumes and Juvenile Books in great variety—New Novels and 
other Recent Publications, from a West-End Library—Miscella- 

neous Books, Magazines and Reviews, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


The Valuable Library of the late Rev. Prof. HENSLOW, 
M.A., P.L.S., F.G.S., &c. Professor of Botany at the Uni- 
versity, C ‘ambridge. 


} R. J. C. STEVENS has been favoured with 
-_ instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Roo 
3%, King- -street, Covent-garden, on MONDAY and TUESDAY, 
Jul 1 and 2, ’at_half- -past 12 precisely each day, the above 
ALUABLE LIBRARY, comprising the Works of Sir Wm 
Hooker, Dr. ogg Mantell, Owen, Gray, Loudon, Bell, 
Audubon, Bewick, Milne-Edwards, Forbes, Curtis, De Candolle, 
Sowerby, Wight’s a Plantaram— Works of the Palzeonto- 
Fravhical Society—Transactions of various Societies—Splendid 
py of Boydell’s Shakspeare, Ill todo. 
every branch of Natural History, Science and general o> ap 
in fine condition and many handsomely 
be a = on Saturday prior and mornings of "Sale ; ; and 











on FRIDAY, Ju 5, at Half-past 12 peciesly, the surpl 
of a PHOTOGR PHER, consisting of Stereoscopic ny be 

Stereosco; tereoseope, with an fn an infinite variety of rot 
Tlluminat a ‘coloured a Plain 8! ted Photographs— 
Miniature Oil Pai es, &c. 


May be Viewed 0 on ieee day previous and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 





Engravings and Drawings. 


NV ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, 
re 47, Leicester-square, W.C. (w Lene y on oer. 
July 1, and following day, a COLLEC Nas 
DRAWINGS, in all Classes 
teur, including Old Masters of” fine Italian, Flemish, Dutch 
German and French Schools—Fine Modern Engravings, chiefly of 
the Italian and French Schools—very numerous Portraits of Eng- 
lish and Foreign Celebrities, many of which are of great scarcity 
and in fine proof state— Drawings by Ancient and Modern 
Masters, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Valuable Ancient and Modern Paintings, Curiosities, Choice 
Italian and Gobelin Tapestry, and other Works of Art. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, ,pancater means, 

W.C., on THU RSDAY, July 4,a COLLECTIO N of PAINTINGS 

by Ancient and Modern Masters, comprising Specimens of nearly 

every School and Period, Curiosities, Bijouterie, Diamond and 

Ruby Brooch, Enamels, Miniatures, fine old Italian and Gobelin 
Tapestry, and = works of Art 

ogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Engravings, Old London Topography, Maps and Views in 
matchless condition, Autograph Letters, dc. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property, =o —‘e b; AUCTION, 
at their House, 47, Le W.C., on FR July b, 
and following day, a Valuable COLLEC "TION of ENGR RAVINGS, 
comprising Specimens of various Schools, early and curious illus- 
trations of the Topography of London, Maps, Views, &c.,in the 
a ccnielins. large and curious Collection of Theatrical Por- 
— er with a small Collection of Autographs, including 
the Correspondence of — Rev. Robert Nelson, author of ‘ The 
Festivals and = oe 





logues on receipt of two stamps. 





Highly-important Musical Instruments of the late F. PER- 
KINS, Esq., of Chipstead-place, Sevenoaks, with other 
Consignments of high-class Instruments from distinguished 
Amateurs, large and valuable Musical Library. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Pyee aay phere 
W.C., on MONDAY, July 8, “and Marke * very 
Assemblage of MUSIC JAL INSTRU MENTS, includin; 2 Violon. 
cellos aoe suarnerius and Straduarius, and several other well- 
known Violins and Violoncellos of matchless quality—also, the 
Musical Library 0 of the late F. ce , Esq. including a ve 
extensive and j of the Works of ail 
the = Instrumental W riters, in "7 post Ag mostly hand- 
somely bound, with Selections from other Libraries—Pianofortes, 
Harmoniums, and Instruments of various kinds. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Rare and Interesting Books and MSS., Charters and Deeds, 
from the Surrenden Library, &e. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
on WEDN ESDAY xtra- 
ordinary ‘COLLECTIO 


RARE and INTERESTING BOOKS, 


chiefly in fine condition, some presenting fine Examples of Choice 
Ancient Bindings, Italian, English, German, &c., and — ising 
Early English Literature, Theol y, History and Poetry—Bibles, 
editions of the Common Prayer—Ra re eee a ye 
script and i eat mage eA and Heraldry—Rom: 

Rare Foreign Literature—a marvellous Collection of Civ vil War 
Tracts, formed b, ‘Arendescon Ps Palmer, brother-in-law to Col. 
Whalley, one of the Judges of King Charles I.—an Extraordinary 
Collection of Rare Music of the Elizabethan Age—Motetts 
ladrigals, &c.—Extremely Rare and Interesting Works, formed 
for the History and Illustration of the Art of Wood Engraving, 
chiefly of the German School, and alike Illustrative of Costumes 

Manners, the Military Art, &c.—Curious Works on the Art o' 
Writing — Books from Thuanus’s and other Celebrated old 
Libraries, some having remarkably Rare Autographs and Manu- 
script Notes.—Also some 

HIGHLY CURIOUS and INTERESTING MANUSCRIPTS. 


Choice Illuminated Books from the 10th to the 16th Century— 
Interesting Theological MSS. from the age of Wicliffe to that of 
John Knox, a a Common-place Book of the latter—Impor- 
tant Historical and Legal Treatises—MSS. relating to Scottish 
History—Life of Mrs. ape aig by John es in his own 
hand, a most Beautiful Volume, &c.—Also abov 
THREE HUNDRED CHARTERS ‘a DEEDS, 

om bag seaneme Surrenden Collection, bm by Sir Edward 

oe ES Charles the First’s time, re’ to nearly ag 

nglish County, dating from Withred, King. of Kent, a.p. 699, to 

the time of Elizabeth, and furnishing Important References to 
many Royal, Noble and _ Illustrious Eamilies, and presenti 
Examples of most Beautiful Seals—an Important Wai be Ro! 
of Edward the Second, &c. 


A fine-toned Finger Organ, switable ‘4 a Small Church, 
al 


Chapel, or Music- 
i" ESSRS. 








J 7 ie 1% and three following days, an 





WINSTANLEY, in conjunction 
with Mr. GRAHAM FOLBY, of Trowbridge will SELL 
ae reece at the Parsonage, West Ashton, near Trowbridge 
Wilts, on RIDAY, July 19, a Powerful and Brilliant- =] 
FINGER ORGAN, erected 4 oe! for the Rev. F. H.W: aE 
within the last five years by & Son, of London. It has 20 
Stops, 2 Manuals, Pedal Organ, Composition Pedals, &c. 
Great Organ, Compass CC to G, contains 10 Stops, viz.—Open Dia- 
ason, Stop ditto, Julciana, Claribella, Flute, Principal, Twelfth, 
ifteenth Cremona, — and Cornet. The Swell O a 
Compass Teno r C to G, contains—Double Open Diapason, Ope: 
Stop ‘ditto, Prineipal Fifteenth, Octave Fifteenth, aad 
H autboy. The Pedal Organ has the Bourdon + Stop at with Cou) ling 
Stops uniting the Great and Swell Organs and Pedals in Great 
Organ. There is also a lower octave of swell continued on Stopt 
ty oy et 3 ence ee Pedals. The pipes number in all 
a oak, and the exterior pipes are beauti- 


og oyna — ool to the Sale by an order, which may be 
fessrs. Winstanley, No. 10, Paternoster-row, London, 
nt of Mr. Foley, Trowbridge, Wilts; and on the ornings 





Valuable English and Foreign Books. 
SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 


AUCTION, at their 
DAY, July 3, and two following wing dag, the LIDRARY of a GEN. 
TLEM ny. removed from the Coun‘ cael Rich ‘will he 


om , —David Roberts’s Holy Land. Revel 
large and on A work, = = thal tu c ~ — —" ales 
onasticon canum, with joints— 
Fash’s 8 .-- Wratt 8 pet ag y Arts, Se 
calf ai wg Sketch 0 "Chronicles." black 
speare’s Comedies, Histories and Trag 
© ome and Extensive Coliestions of = 
in’ ers, Au rand 
others—Stukeley’s Stonehenge an rt bury, © 
7, Ly letter, russia—Criti calf—Tyndall, 
rith d Barnes's Whole Works, Sack letter, alt Thustrated 
feo + ews, 22 
In Quarto. =, 1 vols.—Linnean Society’s Transac- 
tions, 1791 to 1856, 20 vols. ~ Pinkerton’ 3 Vi cle Travels, 17 
vols. calf extra—Stevenson’s k aes s 
—— ror 3 oltMusie by yaaren. eber, Beet- 
joven an ement aely =~ 
half calf—Notes and Queries, 16 v0 o_o shales 
In ography 32 vols, calf— 


Octavo.—Chalmers’s Bisoren 
Lodge’s Portraits, 10 vols. imperial 8 morocco— 
Annual, 10 vols. morocco—Parker er Society's nee, 55 vols. 
—Gill’s 3 Commentary: 6 vols.—Clarke’s Comm 
Reed’s Sh: _— vols. calf, gilt 
Library, 30 vo! ealt—Tinperia Gazetteer, 
land’s Queens of Eng! d Scotland, 
come 22 vols.—Bridgewater Treatises, 12 vols.—Dickens’s House- 

id Words, complete, half calf—a e Collection of Earl, 
Theplosiect I tracts, 24 vols. half calf—Knight’s Pictorial England, 
8 —_ a —) 's London, 6 vols. aai-iden van’s British Insects, 
10 vols. —Waverley Novels, complete. 

~ Catalogues to be had at the Rooms. 








" tenelban. in 8vo. Vol. IV. price 14s. 
NV EMOIRS of MY OWN TIME. 


A Containing a Narrative of the Events at the Critical 
Period of the Tm Custis 
By. M ‘@UIZOT, 
Author of ‘ The History of Oliver Cromwell,’ &. 


Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Immediately, in 8vo. 


HE LIFE and TIMES of CARDINAL 
. JULIAN, the LAST CRUSADER;; including a Narrative 
of the Religious Movement which originated in the Martyrdom of 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 
By the Rev. ROBERT CHARLES JENKINS, 
Rector of Lyminge, Kent. 
Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Immediately, in small 8vo. 


PULAR ANSWERS to ‘ESSAYS and 
REVIEWS.’ ry ogg oye Soltvenel in various Places. 


I 
Richard B Bentley, New Burlington: -street. 


THE PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S 
BOOK of ee ee DESIGN: Forming a Complete 
Course of Mechani Engineering, and Architectural Drawing. 
By WILLIAM WOHNSON , Assoc. Inst. C.E., Editor of ‘The 
yen Mechanics’ Journal.’ Founded on the Work of MM. 
ngaud and Amouroux. Second Edition, greatly improved. 
vablished = 3 Parts, price 2s. each ; or bound in cloth, 11. 88. 6d. 
Longmans, 3 Editor's Office (Offices for Patents), 47, 
went 's Inn- fields, W 


In 8yo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE THRESHOLD of ATRIDES. 
By GEORGE F. PRESTON. 
London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 











Now ready, 2 vols. price 21s. cloth, 


HE STEP-SISTERS. By the Author of 


. enthertene, 
“A pleasan ble addition to the number as works 
which find Sen with the patrons of the circulating libra 
Observer, J ine 16. 
L. Booth, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Just published, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE PROGRESS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
as ILLUSTRATED in * Fpcseer awe CHURCH of 
FRANCE: being ae YS and REVIEWS, bearing on the chief 
Religious } ag arr aes of the z ranslated ted from the French ; 
with an Introd ry oe oe on oy — Essays and Reviews," 
by the Editor, 3 OH 
London : iba = “ sees 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Tal court. 








This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 268. 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MISS COR- 

NELIA_ KNIGHT, Lady Companion to the Princess 

Charlotte of Wales. With Extracts from her Journals and 

Anecdote Books. 

“Of the popularit of these volumes an account of their his- 
torical as well as gossiping merits, there can be no doubt whatever.” 
Atheneum, June 8, 1861. 

London: Wm. H. Allen & Co.7, Leedeakall choot. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 68. 


AN N URPOSULAR VIEW of OUR TIMES; 
the Result of a free Inquiry into the existi Sources 
of a zation, and the Causes that have rendered inefficacious 
the Schemes of Social Reformers, Lay and Clerical. By PATRICK 
ALLAN FRASER. 
Edinburgh: Myles Macphail, 11, St. David-street. London : 
Simpkin, Marsh il & Co. 





NEW VOLUME. 


BFAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT of 
MEDICINE. January to June, 1861. 

Just published, price 6s. the 43rd Volume, edited by W. 
BRAITHWAITE, M.D., Lecturer on Obstetric M Medicine in the 
—- School of Medicine, and JAMES BRAITHWAITE, M.B., 

‘N-B. A limited number of Sets, Vols. I. to XXV., have been 
pol up , and are offered at the re ce of 42. in cloth. 
Sepa: Vols. at at the original . to ITI. 48. 
aan vals IV. to XL. 5s. 6d. eac! 

London: Simpkin, Marshall Co. Edin! 
Boyd. Dublin lin: Hodges, 5 Smith & Co. Leeds: D. 
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DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXI.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 

be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. ADVERTISE- 

MENTS and BILLS cannot be received later than SATURDAY 
NEXT. 


London: Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


[HE THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIX. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publishers by the 6th, and BILLS for inser- 
tion by the 8th of July. 
50, Aibemarle- street, London, 
June 21, 1861. 


[HE NEW QUARTERLY “REVIEW for 
JULY, No. XXXVIIL., price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. 
BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
THE TALE OF TUBS. 
ON THE EDUCATION OF THE ARTIST. 
DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL SUMMARY. 
MORAL OF THE SESSION. 
RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 


Life of Lord Grey—Life of Porson—Martin’s Translation of 
Catullus — Paget’s New Examen—Mill on Representative 
Government. 


London : Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


r HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXVIL. price 6s., July Ist. 

Yontents. 
. THE VOCATION OF THE CHURCH. 
. SCHLESWIG—THE DANISH-GERMAN QUESTION. 
. REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
FLOWER-LIFE. 
THE MARRIAGE LAW OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
HELPS’S SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. 
THE GOVERNMENT MACHINE. 
THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
COUNT CAVOUR. 
11. EPILOGUE. 


London: Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard ; 
and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hz all roourt. 


PENA AE pH 


~ 
> 





This day is published, price 6s., ‘THE 
ATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXV. 
Contents. 
. LIGHT AND SUNLIGHT. 
. THE EASTERN CHURCH: 
FUTURE. 
THE INTERIOR OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
. LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
- PORSON. 
- MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
. THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. * 
. OLD LONDON. 
. WILLIAM PITT. 
. THE LATE COUNT CAVOUR. 
. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READ- 
ING-SOCIETIES. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


ITS PAST AND ITS 





On July 1st will be published, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XXXIX. JULY, 1861. 
Contents. 
I. The LIFE and LETTERS of SCHLEIERMACHER. 
II. TheSALMON FISHERIES of ENGLAND and WALES. 
III. The CRITICAL THEORYand WRITINGS of H. TAINE. 
IV. MR. MILL on REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
V. The COUNTESS of ALBANY. 
VI. EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and its INHABITANTS. 
VII. MR. BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 
ENGLAND. 
VIII. CHRISTIAN CREEDS, and their DEFENDERS. 
Contemporary Literature: —1. Theology and Philosophy. — 2. 
Politics, Sociology and Travels.—3. Science.—4. History and 
Biography. —5. Belles Lettres. 


London: a Manwaring (Successor to John Chapman), 
8, King Ww illiam- street, Strand. 


,UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 343, for JULY, price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 


8. The Burial of Cavour. 

the Author , 9. Three Social Lights of the 

Craftsman.’ Eighteenth Century. 

Part V 10. Paris Rejuvenescent. 

. Cornwall and Min ll. The History of the Earth 

History of the Knights of | and of its Inhabitants. 
Ma With Two Illustrations. 
By the Rey. on , Haugh- 
ton, F.R.S. F.T.C 

A Saturday Night in the 
Black Country. 

13. The Month’s Chronicle. 


Dublin: ‘W . H. Smith & Son. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for JULY, 1861. No. DXLIX. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury. 
Judicial Puzzles.—Spencer Cowper's Case. 
ane mieniy tee the Seal. of 
orman Sinclair: an Autobio; hy. Part XVII. 

The Book-Hunter again. a 
The Orleans Manifesto. 

¢ Barbarisms of Civilisation. 
The Demise of the Indian Army. 
The Epic of the Budget. 
The Disruption of the Union. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





. The Dublin Exhibition. 
An Only Son. B: 
of * Arti = an 


. The irish Poor Law Inquiry. 

. A Seeman were Paper. | 
On Finding Ou 12, 

4 ~~ W — “a- — World of | 


OLBURN’sNEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
CONTENTS for JULY. No. CCCCLXXXVII. 
. THE EARLY YEARS OF PITT. 
. NORTH AND SOUTH. 
. EAST LYNNE. BY THE 
Part XIX 
’, PARIS IN ITS CYNICAL ASPECTS. 
/, MARGARET, DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. BY SIR 
NATHANIEL. 
VI, WHY IS SHE AN OLD MAID? 
Part IL. 
. IRISH FAIRY LORE. 
. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A TALE OF THE DAY. 
X. LOVE'S TRICOLOR. BY W. CHARLES KENT. 
. ESSAYS OF A THINKER. No. 1. 
. MODERN FRENCH HISTORIANS. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
#,# * Bold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


AUTHOR OF ‘ASHLEY.’ 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


This di uy is published, price 2s. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUA- 
RIES and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE, No. 44, for JULY. 
Contents. 
Mr. Bailey and Mr. Day On the Rate of Mortality prevailing 
amongst the Families of the Peerage during the 19th Century. 
a neues se the Law of Human Mortz aeees: and on Mr. 
Gompertz’s New Exposition of his Law of M iy. 
Mr. Pattison On the Methods pursued in the Disteibotion of the 
Surplus among the Assured in a Life Assurance Company, 
with a Compre of the Relative Merits of such Methods. 
Letter from Mr. Arthur een Bailey On Mr. Finlaison’s 
Report and the English Life Tat 
Letter from Mr. William Matthew Makeh am On the Caleulations 
= 3 remiums for Assurance on Lives and Survivorships, by the 
of Mr. Gompertz’s Hypothesis. 
Letier from a A. Un the Superannuation of Employés in Assur- 


Proceedings of the Institute of Actuaries. 
Report of Council. 


London: Charles & Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet-street, Dep5t for 
ks on Assurance, Life, Fire and Marine. 


signee ART-JOURNAL for JuLy, price 2s. 6d., 
contains 


GODDESS OF DISCORD IN THE GARDEN OF THE 
HESPERIDES, after Turner. 
DOVER, after G. Chambers. 
FOUNTAIN NYMPH, after J. S. Westmacott. 
The Literary Contributions include— 
EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION—EXHIBITION. 
ROME, and her WORKS of ART. By J. Dafforne. Mustrated. 
EXAMINATION into the ANTIQUITY of the LIKENESS 


of a BLESSED LORD. By Thomas Heaphy. Jlius- 
tratec 


NEW DISCOVERIES ane IMPROVEMENTS in DYEING. 
By Robert Hunt, F.R. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. TQustrated. 
MODERN ART in FLORENCE. By Theodosia Trollope. 
NATURE-PRINTING. 
THE HUDSON. By Benson J. Lossing. IJJustrated. 
An EXPERIMENTAL SUNDAY at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 
The FRESCOES in the HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, &c. &c. 
James S. Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane. 

NEW SERIES OF 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, 

Edited by the Rev. PAXTON HOOD. 





REDUCTION OF PRICE TO ONE SHILLING. - 
ENLARGEMENT OF SIZE TO ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-EIGHT PAGES. 


Contents of the JULY Number: No. I. New Series. 


John Angell James. 

Thomas Carlyle and His Critics. 
Doctrine of the Skull. 

Kelly on the Covenants. 
Congregational ee Building. 
Nonconformist Heroes. 

Church Fiction. 

Notes of the Month. 

Brief Notices of Recent Publications. 


London: Judd & Glass, New Bridge-street, E.C. 


JEW VICTORIA THEATRE, BERLIN. — 
ADDRESS TO vi ULPTORS.—THE BUILDER of THIS 

DAY, price 4d. ; stam 5d., contains:—Fine View and Plan 
of the New Victoria oat Berlin—An Address to Sculptors— 
Hints from Abroad—London and Thames Embankment—The 
Labour Question—What the Fire Teaches—Chambers and Lodg- 
ings—T’ he Restorations at Roslyn Chapel—Architects’ and En- 
peal Actions—A Query about Grey Slate Cisterns—Stained 
Glass—The Destructive Character of French Restoration—Pro- 
vincial News—Church-building News—Competitions—Patents, &c. 


Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 








Twenty-second Thousand. 


ONGREGATIONAL CHURCH MUSIC. 
a Tune-Book, containing above 300 Tunes, ts or 

thems, specially arranged by nine of our most eniieat Harm ane 

Full Vocal Score, 5s. ; Single Voice Parts, 2s. each ; Instrument 


Score, 9s. 
Ward & Co. Paternoster-row,  E. Cc. 





RACTICAL MECHANIC’ 8 JOURN RNAL 
for JULY, Part 160, 1s., with 3 4to. Engravings of Schiej 
Horizontal and Vertical Turbines, Glen’s Engraving Machi ’ 
and 40 W. cuts—Articles on Ci * iland Mechanical Enginee: ring? 
Hydrostatic Press—U.S. Patent Law—Crystallography. Bag. 
ing Machine—Turbines— Boiler Explosions — Recent Patents: 
Gardner, Paper; Johnson, Furnaces; Dodge, Pumps; Ve 
Hoisting ; Harland, Liquids; Johnson, Washing ; Greaves Slate; 
wen, Sawing; inson, Stacking; 2 ij 
Gaudet, Forging ; Reece, Minerals ;—Law 
fine; Glass, Cables; Meyer, Steel; Prid aces— Reviews 
—C orrespondence — Registered Designs — ‘Scientific Societies — 
— Sr Marine Memoranda — Lists of | Patents ang 
ns — No &c. — London P: 
Editor’ '8 Offices {Offices for Patents\, 





7, Lincoln's oo -fields, W, c 


| INGSTON’S MAGAEINE fer BOYS, No 
XXIX. for JULY, is published 
of interesting reading, expressly adapted = Boys, and iin 


a 
ol. and Vol. IT. 5., bound in cloth, and forming 
pe. FS, Tiooks for holiday reading, may still be had 
London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent- a 








Just pubiiahed, price 2s. 6d. No. II. of 


HE MUSEUM: a Quarterly Magazine of 
EDUCATION, LITERATURE and SCIENCE. 
. Early Scottish University Education. By Princip, 
ULLOCH. 
. Principles of Method in apa Teaching of Languages, By 
James CLyDE, LL.D 
. The Report of the E tion C i 8. By the 
Rev. H. G. Beth maey Canon of vor 
. maa vse Naturalization. By James Loner, Jun, 





S.E. 
A ies eo and De Fellenberg. By James Triieagp, 


. Evening Schools. By C. A. Lavrre. 
. On the Results of our Improved Systems of Education, 
By T. Tate, F.R.A.S. 
. The Hate, Dr. Donaldson. By A. W. Warp, Fellow of &, 
s College, Cambrid: 


. Baueation through the Senses. By Jon Brows, M.D, 
* Sennacherib: and Hezekiah, a Translation — an Assy 
rian Inscription. By the Rev. Dr. Hix 
. Iphigenia in ‘auris: Notes and asia tiona: By Prof. 
N wish man, London. 
. Review 
2. ‘Watson's Life of Porson. 2. Life of Edward 
; Notices ej ‘Books. 
. Current Literature. 
. Retrospect of the Quarter :— 
1. Educational Societies. 2. National Education, 
- Intelligence. 4. Foreign Notes. 5. Notes in Science. 
6. Appointments. 
. Notes anal Queries. 
Postscript: On the Scottish Education Bill. 
Edinburgh: James Gordon, 51, gaint ang 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 
Dublin: W. Robertson, 23, Upper Sacky ‘lle: street. 
Just published, imperial 4to. cloth, price 11.78. 
CHNOGRAPHS from the SANDSTONE of 
CONNECTICUT RIVER, with 46 Plates. 


By JAMES DEANE, M.D. 
Sampson Low, Son & Co. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


ILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, with a 
Memoir oe Critical Remarks by JAMES. MONTGO- 
MERY, an Index to Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index toall 
the Poems, and a Selection of Explanatory Notes. Illustrated 
with 120 Wood Engravings | by Thompson, Williams, 0. Smith, 
and Linton, from Drawings by W. Harvey. In2volumes. Vol. IL 
containing PARADISE R GAINED, oad other Poems; with 
Verbal Index extending to 166 pages. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London,W.¢ 


BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
Handsomely printed in demy 8vo. and illustrated with Portraits 
and Plates, at 9s. per Volume, 


HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE of 
HORACE WALPOLE, wits 9 Prefaces of Mr. Croker, 
Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all et Editors, 
additional Notes by PETER CUNNINGHAM. ustrated with 
erage ‘is Portraits engraved on Steel. iio be ‘completed 1 ip 
9vols. V 
_ Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.c. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


GONY POINT; or, the Groans of 

Gentility. By the Author ‘of ‘Twenty Years in the 

Church,’ ‘ Elkerton Rectory,’ ‘Ways and Words of Men of 
Letters,’ &c. 

“ Without presuming to teach, or — either a lecture ors 
sermon, Mr. By yeroft hasin a series of admirably-drawn pictures 
of social life taught, or we should rather say illustrated, the wis 
dom of the apostolic advice, ‘Owe no man anything.’’ 

server, June 23. 
L. Booth, 307, Regent-street, W. 








This day is published, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WEALTH 
OF INDIA. 


REPRINTED FROM ‘ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE,’ 


With NOTES on the different ADMINISTRATIVE and JUDICIAL SYSTEMS required for the ASIATIC RACES and 
the BRITISH INHABITANTS. 


By THOMAS HARE, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Price One Shilling. 





MacmiLtan & Co. Cambridge; and 238, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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- 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


TuNDER THE SPELL: A NOVEL. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY,’ &. 3 vols. 


A SAUNTER THROUCH THE WEST END. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 


Illustrated by J. E. M1Lzats, A.R.A. 
Price 5s. bound. Forming the JuLy Votumg of 
HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS, 


Hurst & BLAcKETT, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 





BY THE EDITOR OF ‘ENQUIRE WITHIN,’ 
AND UNIFORM WITH THAT WORK. 


In a few days will be published, price 2s. 6d. 


THE FAMILY SAVE-ALL; 


Containing more than TWO THOUSAND RECEIPTS, HINTS, and PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS (hitherto 
Unpublished} for the PROMOTION of DOMESTIC COMFORT, based upon SOUND ECONOMY. 


The Work includes a Complete System of 


SECONDARY COOKERY; 


Or, Methods of Providing Excellent Dishes for the Table from Cold Meats, Vegetables, ae Fragments of every kind. 


London : published (for the Proprietor) by W. Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No. 19 (for JULY), price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. 
Chapter XV. Samaritans—XVI. In which Philip shows his Mettle. 
THE STUDY OF HISTORY. IL. 
THE SALMON AND ITS GROWTH. 
MIDDLE-CLASS AND PRIMARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND—PAST AND PRESENT. 
THE WRONG SIDE OF THE STUFF. 
A STATE DINNER. (With an Illustration.) 
FOOD—WHAT IT DOES. 
PROSPECTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION IN 1862. 
A CUMBERLAND MARE'S NEST. 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
Chapter VII. The Convent,—VIIL The Cavalier. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—No. 14. SMALL-BEER CHRONICLE. 


Smirg, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


MUDIE’S ASSORTED LIBRARIES. 


(With an Illustration.) 





These Libraries are selected from C. E. MUDIE’S large and 
varied Stock, and are designed to furnish good and interesting 
Iiterature, on a new plan, for Sea-side Inbraries, Warehouses, 


Factories, and Village Reading-Rooms. 
ticulars, will be ready in a few days. 


CHARLES EpwarD Muniz, New Oxford-street, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOK SOCIETIES, TOWN and VILLAGE LIBRARIES, 
and READING ROOMS, in every part of the Country, are 
supplied from this Extensive Library with New and Choice 
Books, on Hire. 

LISTS of the. PRINCIPAL WORKS at present in CIRCU- 
LATION, and of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS 
WITHDRAWN for SALE, will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


Lists, with full par- 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


IHOUGHTS on SELF-CULTURE. By Mrs. 
W. GREY and Miss EMILY SHIRREFF. 78.6¢. A 

New Edition. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS, 

UROPE.—Scale, 65 miles to an inch ; size 

4ft. 10in. by 4ft. 2in. Price, mounted on canvas and 

roller, varnished, 138s. The outline is carefully drawn and is very 
ger he great rivers, $00, are easily traceable at a glance. 
; all the most important 

passes of the Atos are indicated ; ; and the highlands in the neigh- 
uring parts of Asia and Africa are delineated to show their rela- 
tion to the European systems. The Political divisions are boldly 
marked according to the most recent changes. Each of the smaller 
Continental gem ye orks is separately coloured, while the German 
Pri bya uniform tint. Great pains 
have been taken ¢ to a all names that are not of service in a 
Map for elementary p . The sites of great battles and other 
important historical re vewts of are distinguished from mere places of 

— hical interest. 








* Maps of Palestine, England and Wales, and Asia, will be 
published in a short time. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDG z. 
Depositorirs:—77, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields ; 
Royal Exchange ; 6, Hanover-street, Hanover-square ; and by al it 
Booksellers. 





Just published, in One Volume, 8vo. cloth boards, price 2s. 6d. 
ANUALE BIBLIOGRAPHICUM: 


Delectus optimorum quorumque librorum ad universas 
antiquitatis studii disciplinas pertinentium, quos vel habent vel 

arant S. CALVARY ejusque Socius, Bibliopole Bero- 
linenses. Pars Prior, Libros recentiores complectens. 

This Manual enables the scholar to choose among the vast 
num! ern, and especially German, editions of Greek and 
Latin Clashes, and of classical researches, the comparatively few 
valuable ones. The prices are all for new copies; still they are 
with few exceptions below, and frequently very far below, the ordi- 
nary selling prices. 

Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


HORTHAND.— PITMAN’ S PHONO- 
GRAPHIC TEACHER: A ——— to a Practical Acquaint- 
ance with the Art of Shorthand, 6d.; by post, 7d. The lessons of 
Students are corrected gratuitously, per post, by Members of the 
Phonetic Society. 


London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HONETIC READING.— First Book in Pho- 

tic Reading, 1d.; Second Book, 2d.; Third Book, 3d. 

Children and Adults a acquire the art of reading common books 

in one-fourth of the time now spent in learning, by first going 
through a course of Phonetic Reading. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 











This day, in One Volume, post 8vo. cloth, with Coloured Map. ap, 
and numerous Appendices of State Papers, Population and 
Commercial Returns, &c., price 88. 6d. 

LAVERY and SECESSION: Historical and 


Economical. By THOMAS ELLISON, Esq., Author of ‘A 
Handbook of the Cotton Trade.’ 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 





“ Good Words are worth much and cost little.” —Herpert. 


Now ready, the JULY PART of 


GOOD WORDS, 


Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 
Edited by Norman Mactgop, D.D. 


With Contrisvtions by 


The Rev. DR. GUTHRIE, MISS MULOCH, P. H. GOSSE, 
Principal LEITCH, the Rev. DR. EADIE, MISS GREEN- 
WELL, Principal TULLOCH, ELSIE GARRETT, the Rev. 
DR. NORMAN MACLEOD, and others ; 


And Ixtvsrratioxs by 


.B., JOHN PETTIE, H. H. ARMSTEAD, CLARENCE 
DOBELL, and P. H. GOSSE. 


Contents. 

. THE RELIGION OF sare. 
By Thomas Guthrie, D.I 

. A PEEP AT auenie-tte Police, Cotton Factories 
ing Classes, General Morality, and Greek Church. 
man Macleod, D.D., Editor. 

. THE GOBY HUNT. By P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. 
Illustration. 

. THE FIRST LOOK-OUT ON THE WORLD, By = 
Author of ‘ John Halifax, 
Clarence Dobell. 

. VILLAGE INCIDENTS. By Miss Elsie Garrett. 

. TELESCOPES and ASTRONOMERS. By Principal Leitch. 

. PATENT MEDICINES. What they are, and how they are 

Sold. By Thomas Herbert Jones. 
. CAIN’S BRAND. By H.K. Illustrated by John Pettie. 


Chap. VI. Personal Purity. 


Work- 
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LITERATURE 
+ 
Camillo Benso di Cavour, &c. By Professor 

Roggero Bonghi. (Turin.) 

Wuen a beloved face has been suddenly and 
yiolently snatched away from us by death, and 
we are left gazing on the empty chair, the gar- 
ments worn but yesterday, the book but lately 
closed, the half-written letter which no human 
hand shall ever complete,—it often happens 
that some crude rough sketch, some meagre 
photograph, or smooth meaningless minia- 
ture, is the only remaining portrait of the 
features of our dead. In such a case, the 
image, hitherto without character or value in 
our sight, suddenly assumes a worth and signi- 
fiance not its own. It is our only one; and 
in those first hours of solitude it talks to us 
with the familiar voice of our friend,—looks 
out upon us with his well-known smile,—sits 
down and rises up with us, and is as dear as if 
atreasure of Art had been lavished on the like- 
ness. Just such an exceptional value has, 
within the last few days, been conferred, in 
Italy, on the short memoir of Count Cavour, 
by Professor Bonghi, now before us. Italy has 
just lost her wisest lawgiver, her truest defender, 
her dearest son, in the mighty statesman whose 
political life it records. The telegraph-wires 
throughout Europe are bearing the tidings of 
such a passion of enthusiastic and universal 
sorrow for his loss, displayed by every class 
of society, throughout every province of the 
peninsula, as has rarely, and never surely 
with deeper reason, overshadowed a nation’s 
fee. Every Italian city and town, nay, 
almost every village from the Alps to Etna, has 
had its address of condolence and sympathy 
with the popular grief, posted on its walls by 
the notables of the place. Everywhere have 
funeral services, more or less imposing, been 
celebrated for the repose of that soul whose 
vast energies were poured forth without stint 
or rest, even to the sundering of flesh and 
spirit, to infuse new blood into his regenerate 
country. Such a national rush of feeling and 
the accompanying eagerness for every slightest 
record of the precious life so quickly extin- 
guished, have had the natural effect of making 
Professor Bonghi’s book a scarce one, although 
of course only for the short time required to 
bring out another edition of it. At Florence, 
indeed, a week after Cavour’s death, scarcely a 
copy of the work was to be had, and the same 
thing is said to have occurred in most of the 
other Italian towns. 

Published a year ago, at a time when the 
illustrious helmsman of Italian regeneration 
stood triumphant in his high position as Prime 
Minister of the new kingdom, the very incar- 
tation of political genius, sagacity and indomi- 
table resolve, this memoir is doubtless a very 
differently-executed portrait of Cavour from 
what it would have been if written now, when 
death has placed him in a more single light 
ad on far higher ground than while still 
among us, working out his grand projects on 
a level with the eyes of friends and foes. 

fessor Bonghi has, it is true, little or 
tothing of the inborn pictorial power of the 
skilful biographer who, in sketchy flowing out- 
line, or elaborately minute detail, prints the 
image of his hero and his surroundings, bodily 
ad mental, on the mind of the reader. Asa 

tinguished Hellenist, an elegant and erudite 
ttanslator of Aristotle and Plato, the Professor 
has attained a literary reputation of consider- 
able note in Italy. But he brings to his task 
4% biographer no rarer qualification than an 


honest industry in collecting the facts of the| he had been page to King Charles Felix, the 
political life of the great Italian statesman, for! father of Charles Albert, but this high honour, 
whom his admiration is devoted and entire,| conferred on him out of regard for his father’s 
and a sincere and successful effort to prove | attachment to the royal family, so little suited 
that one of the main causes of the unexampled | the boy’s independent nature, prompt and 
success of his policy was that wise moderation | cutting of speech, and ve of empty 
and quietly progressive action upon the course | etiquette, that he was speedily dismissed by 
of events which were Cavours most heinous) the King as too intractable for his service, and 
sins in the eyes of his Republican opponents, | loudly declared his satisfaction at the event, 
and his most deadly weapon against Austrian exclaiming that he felt as though he had shaken 
influence. | off the load of a pack-saddle. 

In default of such a biography of Cavour as| In the year 1831, when Italy was teeming 
is demanded by the lofty position he held and | with revolutionary societies, and the spirit of 
the noble work he all but accomplished, we nationality was continually manifesting itself 


shall draw upon the sources at our own com-| in outbursts of rash but gallant resistance to 


mand for such a slight and hasty outline of his 


career as may not be unacceptable to our, 


readers. 

Camillo Benso di Cavour was born at 
Turin, on the 10th of August, 1810, in that 
same ancestral palace whose portals were so 


lately crowded with a weeping throng of men, | 
women and children of all ranks, waiting wist- | 


fully for hours to see the bulletin of the dyity 


minister's illness. Great men’s mothers have a | 


proverbial claim on our interest, arid one would 
fain know something beyond her mere name of 
Adelaide Susanna Sellon, the then Marchesa 


di Cavour; but nothing is to be gleaned respect- | 


ing her, further than that she was a Genevese 
lady, and that her sister married into a noble 
French family. Her husband, the Marchese 
Michael Joseph, seems by the faint glimpses 
one can gain of him to have belonged to a very 
common type of Piedmontese nobles of that 
day, proud, prejudiced and bigoted ; a staunch 
partisan of the Jesuits and divine right. He was 
for many years Vicario (Governor) of the city 
of Turin,—an unenviable distinction it would 
seem, for no small share of the popular hatred 
towards a mean, capricious and tyrannical 
Government was bestowed on the Marchese in 
his official capacity as one of the right-hand 
men of the court, where indeed his unbounded 
reverence for the royal prerogative led him, 
as is recorded, “to make a full report of every- 
thing” (that occurred in the city) “to Charles 
Albert himself,’ then Prince of Carignan, 
during Camillo’s boyhood. A sort of head 
commissary of police, in short, we may suppose, 
to that gloomy and suspicious King, who was 
driven ever at random by fierce and contrary 
impulses towards opposite points of the political 
compass, and whose martyr death alone made 
noble atonement for his blind guidance of his 
country while living. Was there ever a stranger 
and more ungenial nest for the rearing of the 


young eaglet, whose name was destined to be | 


the watchword of Liberty, than this ancestral 
palace of the ancient family of the Cavours, 
during the reign of Charles Albert, and under 
the parental sway of Don Michele, Vicario of 
the city of Turin ! 


the tyranny of the legitimist princes, Cavour 
made his first public profession of faith, in a 
few words of frank and spirited liberalism, 
which were reported at head-quarters, and 
made a pretext for sending the dangerous 
lieutenant a quasi prisoner to the fortress of 
Bard. Soon afterwards, however, he left the 
army, and for a considerable time quitted Italy, 
where the spasmodic social life of all that was 
best and noblest at that time, with its alterna- 
tions of forced calm and convulsive effort, was 
the very last medium in which his practical 
activity and cool, wary judgment could find 
their fitting sphere. And truly we may be 
excused for feeling a touch of national pride 
at the thought that the great minister’s first 
important self-training was carried on among 
us, and that the substance of our English 
liberties grew thenceforward the model after 
which, when, at a later period, he entered 
public life, he boldly sketched the masterly 
project of Italy’s redemption. Many and many 
a time, in the stormy years that followed, was 
the statesman en herbe maliciously taunted by 
his political opponents with newspaper sneers 
for his unswerving faith in England and her 
free institutions, by the nickname of Milord 
Camillo. The lessons learned during those 
apprentice days,—when he was writing, in 
very pure and energetic French, such review- 
articles as that ‘On the Present State of Ire- 
land, and her Future,’ and that ‘On Commu- 
nism, and the Best Way to Combat its Develop- 
ment,—were never destined to fade out or be 
forgotten. Indeed, there was much that was 
English in the quality and tendency of his 
mind: its clear-sighted earnestness, cool per- 
severance, and aversion alike to the hallucina- 
tions of cloudy theories and to that subversive 
and revolutionary mode of dealing with diffi- 
culties, by which, as he truly said, “Nature 
never works out her conclusions.” 

At the time of his return from England— 
now above twenty years ago—Cavour stood 
almost alone among his countrymen in his 
reverence for what he called “the wonderful 
fabric of the English Constitution,” and in his 


| sagacious appreciation of the political measures 





The young Camillo was educated, like most best fitted to reduce the inflammatory agita- 
of the boy-nobles of Piedmont, at the military | tion of Ireland, whose wrongs and sufferings 
college of Turin, and at the age of eighteen the Italian patriots were wont to make their 
held the grade of lieutenant of engineers. But | text for passionate declamation against the 
a military education was very distasteful to | despotic misrule of the English Government. 
him from the outset. The current of powerful | It is, also, interesting to observe, from a pas- 
impulses he felt within him ‘set in a totally sage in his paper on the State of Ireland, how 
opposite direction. He longed for more serious keenly, yet with what a breadth of unpreju- 
studies than the mechanical rules of drill and | diced moderation, this young Piedmontese aris- 
fortification. The work and play of garrison | tocrat—then a voluntary exile for freedom’s 
life were too coarse and superficial for his| sake—sketches the character of the great Eng- 
subtle and wide-grasping intellect ; and above | lish Tory Minister, whom young Italy held up 
all, the shadow cast over him by the un-| to execration as little better than satanic :— 
popular conduct of his father, with whose) we are apt [says he], in general, to form a very 
ill deeds the son was unjustly credited in the | false judgment of this great statesman. It isa 

ublic mind, made this opening period of | grave error to imagine him the upholder of abuse 
Sweats life a restless and unhappy one.| and oppression, and place him on a level with an 
When just ten years old, for a very short time} Eldon or a Polignac. Far otherwise. Pitt acted 
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up to the enlightenment of his day; but the son of ;ran from heart to heart, scattering a train of 
Lord Chatham was neither the partisan of despot- | fire as it passed. Then came the death of Gre- 
ism nor ~ ime ee mg ory = |gory, the unexpected election of Pius to the 
vast and powe: spirit loved power, Dut only | Papal throne, and his strange assumption of 
as the means to,an end. He entered on political | the still stranger character of a revolutionary 
life in opposition to the retrograde Ministry of Lord | . 4 reforming Pope, which took its rise from 
North, and scarcely had he come into power when | o mation at esk a di teed: Gill 
one of his first acts was to proclaim the necessity | timidit y di ition. I atest -_ sn il 
for Parliamentary Reform. ‘True, Pitt had not | a OS SP nT, OVO Ck HORNS, Say SapSE- 
one of those fervid souls which are carried away by | 8titious self-confidence, joined to a childish in- 
a passionate desire to promote the great interests | Capacity to measure the extent or direction of 
of humanity; and which, when those interests are | the mighty forces his breath set in motion. It 
in peril, never stop to glance either at the obstacles | was in the autumn of 1847 that Charles Albert 
which lie in the way or to think of the mischief | at length, tardily and unwillingly, relaxed his 
their zeal may cause. He was not one of those | grasp upon the liberty of the press; and two 
who would fain remodel society from top to bottom | neath ter Cavour, cenhen with a few friends 
by the help of general ideas and philanthropic | of high literary reputation, set on foot their 
theories. His intellect was profound, cold and | 7 iheral journal, IJ Risorgimento, whose political 
—evenea, and its only animating principle was | mission was to preach the destruction of Aus- 
e love of fame and of his country Had he | tetas: fied Ss Shaler ler th Sudeveti 
continued to hold the reins of government in a | f he = — oe . 
more tranquil time of peace, he too would have | Of her princes; the carrying out of fundamental 
been a reformer like Peel and Canning, uniting | Political and social reforms, and the adoption of 
the boldness and breadth of the one with the wis- | Constitutional forms of government throughout 
dom and tact of the other. But when he saw the | the Peninsula. Looking back from where we 
hurricane = the French Revolution surge up the fo stand to that winter of ’47, how strange, 
sky, with the perspicacity which belongs to minds | Iw almost laughably incongruous, were not 
of towering stature, he foresaw the ruin which | the smile dashed with sadness, shows that sig- 
would be caused by the triumph of the demagogic | nature of Camillo Benso di Cavour appended, 
principle and the danger to which it would give | with a host of others, to a petition addressed to 
a uae ens oo King Ferdinand of Naples, that he would be 
pians of reitorm, and soug: provide agains e ¥ * 
crisis that was at hand. He saw that in presence | 7 y —— “ — Le ™ d pe of 
of that movement of revolutionary ideas which |*OP® *1US an a aa & se 
threatened to invade England, it would have | had’; Ppt. agin = Majesty —— — 
been rashness to lay hands on the sacred Ark of . Pp his royal min adop e 
the Constitution, le to weaken the respect in | policy . —, of a te! — 
which the nation held it, by attempting at that | tion, and of Christian charity”! at a choice 
moment to restore the injured portions of the | train of royal masqueraders at the high festival 
time-hallowed fabric. From the day when the | of national regeneration, and how fearfully the 
yg | gong the cones of eo 4 | parts of some among the crowned mummers 
of its birth, began to menace Europe, Pitt had | were to be played out before the noble hand 
but one aim: to stand in the breach against | which penned that signature was cold in the 
France, by preventing ultra-democratic ideas | rave! 
from making way in England. To this paramount |° ‘7: ’ . 
interest he devoted all his sum of talents ; to this hore - —_——— 48 yee 7 Me nk ate 
he sacrificed every other political consideration. culate utterances of the popular will, thundered 
in the ears of these chary conceders of shreds 
¢ t and fragments of liberty, while liberty was yet 
on his return to Italy, in as unfavourable a/| petitioned for as a boon, not demanded as a 
light in the eyes of the Revolutionary party as | right. In the first month of that year a depu- 
his hearty adherence to English Liberal institu- | tation went up to Turin from Genoa to demand 
tions rendered him hateful to the Jesuitico-|of the King the enrolment of the National 
military despotism then ruling paramount in| Guard and the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Piedmont. Piedmont. A great meeting was held at Genoa 
_ At the same time, his attempts to give an|for the purpose of drawing up this demand. 
impulse to the moral and intellectual improve- | All the editors of the Liberal journals were pre- 
ment of the Piedmontese people, by lending | sent, and among them, in his quality of editor 
assistance in the establishment of agricultural | of the Risorgimento, the future Premier, whose 
societies and Astli infantil (asylums for desti- | piercing eye more clearly divined the onward 
tute children), made him an object of fear and | progress of the popular movement than those 
dislike to the Government and Court party. | of his shorter-sighted friends, and who foresaw 
His aid was received with coldness and dis-|that the gain of a few such concessions pain- 
trust by those who presided over the inade- | fully wrested from the King was far less im- 
quate institutions of the kind which were set | portant than the loss of a hold upon the ever- 
on foot; and although he was for a short time | rising and newly-unbridled passions of the 
es! of = Directors of the Asili infantili,| people which such a confession of weakness 
before long the President, Signor Cesare | would be sure to entail. “Of what use are 
Saluzzo, requested him, “in the interest of the |such reforms?” cried he. “ Demands like these, 
society,” to take his name off the books, as his |if granted, only trouble the country and dimi- 
reputation for ultra-Liberalism might prove |nish the moral authority of the Government. 
prejudicial to the institution! In 1851, when | Rather demand a Constitution. If the Govern- 
his fame as a statesman was rapidly growing to | ment cannot go on upon the basis on which it has 
its fullness, Cavour alluded to this circumstance hogy reposed, let it have another more suit- 
in one of his admirable speeches to the Cham- |able to the temper of the time and to the pro- 
bers, and remarked upon it, with a quiet touch gress of civilization before it be too late, and all 
of humour which called forth laughter from |social authority be dissolved and dashed down 
both sides of the House, “And yet .... I was | headlong by popular tumult!” 
not such a great Revolutionist after all!” Only three of his hearers assented to this bold 
The year 1847 was big with the signs of |and wise iy age Allee Um Santa Rosa, 
approaching storm for Italy, with its Scientific |and Durando ; three names to be held in honour 
Congresses, its attempts at tardy reform by the |for their courage in standing aloof from the 
ee of be a. a g _ —. S = mighty — of ge enthu- 
erary works of Balbo, D’Azeglio and Gio- |siasm in the hope of guiding its headlong im- 
berti, from which the aspiration after freedom | pulses to more effectual success. “ Certain it 
breathed out with unprecedented boldness, and |is,” says Prof. Bonghi, relating the circumstance, 


Such views as these naturally placed Cavour, 











“ that a little later the Constitution was grantaj 
perforce to the demands of the municipalities 
and the clamours of the mob, after the fashion 
of that given by Ferdinand of Naples!” 

Cavour’s parliamentary career began in thy 
same eventful spring of ’48. The medium jy 
which he wrought at first was antagonistic, no 
to the ends he had in view, but to the meang 
he deemed necessary for their attainment, J, 
was the Revolution year, and the men of the 
Revolution were sure to carry with them th 
fullness of popular sympathy. Hardly a speech 
of any importance was uttered at that time 
Cavour in the Chambers, especially when the 
Republican party had gathered strength and 
influence in the ill-fated struggle with Austria, 
and Cavour’s opposition to Gioberti and stre. 
nuous defence of the royal prerogative had put 
the finishing stroke to his unpopularity, without 
interruption from the hisses, cries, and ironical 
applause of the crowd that filled the gallery, 
Those very Turinese, who kneeling and sobbi 
kissed the hem of the pall which covered his 
coffin as it passed through the city only a few 
days back, would see nothing then, in their 
future idol, but a hybrid cross between thei 
bigoted old noblesse and the modern ist 
and took delight in trying to disconcert that 
calm, astute, broad-browed face, with the half 
sarcastic, half humorous smile coming and going 
on its mobile lips, as he bated not one jot of 
argument or rejoinder for all their clamours, 
On one remarkable occasion, a few days afters 
scene of the kind, in which his composure had 
been tried to the verge of endurance, and the 
President had been compelled to insist on the 
noisy throng of visitors retiring from the gallery, 
he sorely disappointed his would-be tormentor, 
by a few words of simple and dignified self- 
reliance. “Iam not to be scared from speaki 
by unseemly disturbance,” said he. “ What 
believe to be the truth, that I will speak out 
despite interruptions. If you compel me to 
break off, you insult not me but the Chamber, 
and I only share the insult in common with 
every one of my colleagues. Having told you 
thus much, I shall proceed;” and he took up 
the thread of his argument unmovedly where 
he had left it. So strong had the democratic 
element become in 1849, under the new Gio 
berti ministry, that Cavour lost his seat in par 
liament, and once more made the Risorgimento 
his medium of reproof and warning against the 
perilous reaction which too surely waits upon 
mob law, and the continuance of that anomalous 
and ruinous state of affairs in Piedmont which 
made peace and war alike impossible with emp 
coffers and raging party feuds for ever at wo 
on the vitals of the country. 

Once again, after the fall of Gioberti, the 
Parliament was dissolved, and this time Cavour 
was returned, and became the leader of the 
Right or Conservative, as Rattazzi was of the Left 
or Radical, side of the House. That year saw 
the disastrous downfall of all the new-blown 


hopes of Italy at Novara; the abdication of 
Charles Albert, worn out with heart-sicknes 
and superstitious terrors; the triumphs of 
Austria at home and abroad; the penitent 
awakening of Pope Pius from his fatuous, rose 
coloured dream of playing at Reform, and his 


terrified retreat into the Imperial arms at Gaéta, 
there to exchange the embrace of reconciliation 
wherein “ Mankind is crushed to death.” On 
every side, except in Piedmont, were restor- 
tions, foreign military occupations, Jesuitism 
and divine right hand in hand. 

The Marchese d’Azeglio was now at the 
head of affairs and of a Liberal ministry, striving 
hard and conscientiously to stop the perilous 
leaks and piece the storm-rent sails of the bat 
tered vessel of the State. Many and importast 
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reforms were afoot, and on every such new 

uestion the voice of Cavour was heard bravely 
upholding the cause of constitutional liberty 
and strengthening the hands of the ministry in 
their struggle with reactionary coercion from 
without, and republican opposition from within. 
It was not, however, till the autumn of 1850 
that Cavour joined the Azeglio Administration, 
on the death of his dear and intimate friend 
Count Santarosa, to whom, it may be remem- 
pered, the priest party of Turin denied the last 
consolations of religion on his death-bed, for 
having brought forward in parliament measures 
for the suppression of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and a more equitable distribution of church 
revenues in Piedmont. 

From that time, with very few and short 
intervals, Count Cavour continued to hold in 
his potent grasp the destinies of the small 
kingdom which, under his guidance, has grown 
into the new and glorious Italy which now is. 
He began his administration by a masterstroke, 
—the aid lent to England and France in the 
Crimean war, which won for little Piedmont the 
right to plead her own cause at the Congress of 
Paris. Commercial, agricultural, and financial 
improvement on a great scale followed hard on 
this victory over Austrian influence; the mar- 
riage of Victor Emmanuel’s daughter to Prince 
Napoleon welded the French alliance, and the 
blind and headstrong self-confidence of Austria 
led Italy and France side by side into that won- 
derful campaign of ’59 which closed at Villa- 
Franca. The ignorant obstinacy of the Italian 
princes, meanwhile, working marvellously to 
the same end as the valour and self-government 
of the various peoples of the Peninsula, 
brought about the liberation of the Central 
States. Garibaldi carried Sicily and Naples in 
the face of seeming impossibilities by his grand 
and fabulous coup de main; the royal armies 
swept triumphant through the Marches and 
Umbria, and Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed 
king of twenty-five millions of subjects. 

It was Cavour who within the space of those 
few years, so few that they seem to give hardly 
breadth enough for the mere mapping out of 
his vast plan, carried the work on, nothing 
doubting, never taking a step backwards as 
long as life lasted, to the very threshold of 
completion. 

Not in all that time did he swerve a hairs 
breadth from his grand design, although tempta- 
tion and intimidation were rife on every side; 
but with a wisdom, a lofty foresight, a stainless 
a unrivalled in the annals of all time, 

e converted the conflicting elements of opposi- 
tion into the means of success. He was still 
found prepared for every contingency; ready 
totake into his own hands by turns, with equal 
skill, every branch of the administration, nay, 
holding, if need were, the portfolios of several 
at one and the same time: a consummate diplo- 
mate among diplomates, loving power, but 
loving the honour of his gallant master better 
still, and Italy best of all. Confident in the 
existence of a remedy for every evil, gifted to 
an almost unequalled degree with that finest 
tact which discerns, as if by inspiration, the 
moment for applying a force, and the point to 
which the force should be applied, he worked 
from first to last on a system of inductive policy, 
availing himself, indeed, of the convulsive 
lever-strokes of revolution, but never yielding 
up his work to the fickle and tremendous 
impulse whose unfruitful course he character- 
ized so prophetically, in the November of 1848, 
in the following noble passage, printed in the 
Risorgimento, at a time when nine-tenths of his 
countrymen were devoutly looking to revolu- 
tionized France for aid and example:— 

An ignorant and unprincipled party has raised 





itself on the basis of a chimerical hope as old as 
history itself, and as suicidal as the blindest 
egotism. It finds opposed to it science, natural 
affection, man’s individual well-being, the family 
tie, every fundamental law of the human race 

What matter! It has a living faith in revolution- 
arygmeans to attain its end; it is sure of victory, 
and the 24th of June is the result of its projects. 
French blood flows in torrents. France awakens 
on the verge of an abyss, and hastily strives to 
put down the new madness. What has been the 
upshot?) We were trying after a democratic and 
social republic; we held in our grasp the germs of 
many an idea which, if peacefully developed by 
ordinary means, would probably have ripened into 
some new form of scientific progress. And instead, 
we have at Paris the state of siege; in Piedmont, 
a slow and hesitating mediation; at Naples, a 
disgraceful cordiality between the Envoy of the 
Republic and the Bourbon tyrant; and we shall 
soon see the crowning result of the revolutionary 
means in Louis Napoleon on the throne! 


There is no need for us to point the moral, 
nor to inveigh against the continuance of 
French intervention and occupation of Rome, 
which followed as a natural consequence of 
this portentous conclusion. Sufficient proof 
of the truth and wisdom of the great states- 
man’s views in his progressive and constitu- 
tional labour of regeneration in Italy lies in 
the almost instinctive abhorrence in which his 
influence was held by the grand masters of 
retrogradism and priestcraft in the despotic 
governments of Europe, and the readiness and 
suppleness with which, as lately in Naples, 
they seek the fellowship of that ultra-revolu- 
tionary party, whose attacks upon the Italian 
Premier's popularity and plans of action were 
unceasing while he lived, and whose virulent 
enmity, by complicating the perplexities of his 
way and irritatingly drawing upon his mighty 
intellect for ever more exhausting efforts, may 
be said without exaggeration to have been 
powerfully instrumental in bringing about the 
catastrophe of his untimely death. 

Who shall say by how fearful an effort he 
compelled his will to the cession of Nice and 
Savoy,—ungenerously forced upon him—at the 
sacrifice even, perhaps, of much self-approval, 
and assuredly of much popular estimation—as 
the peremptory condition of that Italian unity 
which was the labour of his life ? 

Not a few English readers who have had the 
good fortune to hear Count Cavour in parlia- 
mentary debate can testify to the rare power 
of his somewhat brief and imperious tone; the 
well-defined pose that he gave to the question 
in hand, the stores of knowledge he poured out 
in its illustration; his clear, unaffected, pithy, 
eminently English style of argument; his rapid, 
trenchant, often witty rejoinder; the bonhomie 
and simplicity of his look on ordinary occa- 
sions; the fiery sparkle of the eye, the ever- 
varying expression of the mouth, the restless 
motion of the hand among the papers before 
him when strongly moved, and especially while 
watching the attack of one of his more redoubt- 
able assailants, and choosing the vulnerable 
point for the home-thrust he was sure to have 
in store. 

And if his distinguishing peculiarities in 
debate were eagerly learnt by heart by 
friends and foes in the Chambers, his fellow 
townsmen of a lower rank had no less de- 
ciphered the signs of satisfaction or displea- 
sure which passed over his usually cheery face 
as he returned daily—almost always on foot — 
from the Bureaux of the Ministry to his own 
house. When his hands hung listless at his 
sides, there was danger in the wind; and the 
small, but bright and penetrating, eye was 
even then seeking a way out of the difficulty. 
If the hands, on the contrary, were briskly 





rubbed together as he walked, the way had 
been found, and a clear vista opered, to fur- 
ther triumphs. In society he was remarkable 
for courteous affability and aristocratic polish 
of manner. His private friendships were many 
and close. As a master and a landlord, he 
was fairly idolized by his inferiors, and the 
numerous tenants on his large family estates, 
in the province of Vercelli, not to speak of the 
great mass of the Italian people who, during 
the spring of 1860, in his rapid journeys 
through the newly-annexed provinces, received 
him with acclamations of passionate gratitude 
and admiration such as have rarely been the 
meed of any man in any country. How well 
they knew the pleasant, sagacious, smilin 
face! How they pressed upon him, an 
stretched their arms towards him, and lifted 
him almost bodily out of his carriage, and half 
smothered him in flowers as he sate, with wild, 
excited, breathless cries of “Cavour ! Cavour !” 
—as if that name needed no vivas tacked to it 
to make its fame immortal! 

And what was the nature of the fatal disease 
which in so very few days,—some five or six, 
—put out this most precious life? The answers 
to. the anxious query are so various and 
so vague, that one can hardly wonder at 
the opinion, prevalent among the lower orders 
of Italians during the first hours of sorrow- 
ful, half-stupefied amazement at the terrible 
news, that foul play had been used by the 
enemies of Italian liberty to compass so im- 
mense a loss to the cause. But the Medicean 
retorts no longer simmer in the secrecy of the 
Uffizi Palace, the laboratories of the Vatican, 
or the palace-fortress of Ferrara, with colourless 
and tasteless death-draughts for unwary refor- 
mers. Popular tradition still preserves how- 
ever the memory of such horrible and lawless 
doings, and in every city of Italy on occasion 
of a national loss like that recently endured, 
muttered hints of “poison” and “ treachery” 
are sure to be heard among the people. At 
first, Count Cavour’s death-sickness was said to 
have been apoplexy ; then typhoid fever; then 
brain fever with a typhoid character; lastly, 
gastritis complicated by a mixture of the other 
two maladies. For either of these diseases, 
except the first and in some cases not even for 
that, the unmerciful bleeding to which the suf- 
ferer was subjected was surely a grave error. 
It is objected that at Turin especially, and 
generally throughout Italy, the system of 
copious bleeding is safely applied to a degree 
which would appear the height of rashness to 
the faculty of other countries. But certain it 
is, that at Florence at least, after reading the 
symptoms of the case and the thrice-repeated 
bleeding of the patient, and judging of its 
almost certain effects upon a nervous system 
greatly worn by hard work and anxiety, the 
medical world was as much oppressed by 
gloomy forebodings of the result, as could have 
been their brethren of London or Paris. 
The three subsequent bleedings hardly seemed 
to make the prospect worse in their eyes; 
they already regarded Cavour as a dead man. 
Doubtless his physicians prescribed for him to 
the utmost of thew skill; it is also a well-known 
fact that the Count when attacked, as he some- 
times was, by slight symptoms of gastritis was 
accustomed to have recourse to bleeding on 
his own responsibility, without medical advice. 
Still his nearest relatives were unaware of his 
being at all seriously ill up to the evening of 
the 3rd of June, and on the morning of the 5th 
his life was despaired of. The question is, 
whether more and better advice should not 
have been insisted on in those first days; and 
if it be true, as there is only too good reason 
to believe it is, that when it was proposed to 
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, , wr its : ee eee CoS ene eee 
admit an eminent physician from another part | scene in the chamber of sickness. A Capuchin | trigues of friends or foes should evermore dis. 
of Italy to consultation with the three already | friar, of tried liberalism, and a trusty friend of | turb, exclaiming, as he struck his clenched 
in attendance, the answer was, “It is not the | Cavour, was beside him, just about to bestow | hand on the table, with a bitter energy which 


custom of Casa Cavour (the Cavour family) to 
call in strange doctors,” a heavy weight of 
responsibility lies now at the door of the utter- 
ers. Old-world prejudice and narrow routine 
are yet as the breath of life to many of the 
ancient noble families of Italy, especially of 
upper Italy, and the privileges of the family 
physician are as indisputable in their eyes as 
those of the family director, at the sick bed of 
any member of it. That Count Cavour had 
“come out from among” his kindred in all 
that concerns man’s inner life from a very 
early age we need not be at the pains to prove, 


| 


without special confession that absolution which | 
the Church holds indispensable to the dying, 
and which the sick man had probably demanged 
from a kindly touch of thoughtful indulgéhce 
for the somewhat bigoted belief of his nearest | 
of kin. Looking up into the friar’s agitated | 


| face, with something of the flickering play of | 


feature which in the Chambers was so often | 
the signal of rough weather to his eloquent | 


| Republican adversary, Brofferio, Cavour re- | 


but it is just possible that something of the | 


bent of early habit may have led him to acqui- 
esce in this old semi-fatalism; yet where such 
a life as. his was at stake, if it were indeed 
known to be at stake, the patient’s own objec- 
tions should surely have been waived or over- 
ruled. 

If ever death-bed scene was dignified and 
touching, that of the great Italian statesman, 
called away from his work while so much yet 
remained to do, was surely so. The details of 
those last days, those last words, those last 
leave-takings, were very moving, although, as 


Count Cavour died unmarried, the sundering 


marked, “So then, my friend, you do think me | 
an honest man after all!” And the absolution 
was forthwith bestowed. 

All that day and the next, though there was 


/an occasional glimmering hope through the 


| conventional formulas of the medical bulletins, 


friends came and went with words of comfort, 
which rang hollowly in the ears of both speakers 
and listeners. Five times in one day the Paris 


| telegraph repeated the inquiries dictated by 


| hurrying from his country palace to Turin, and 


of the most sweet and sacred ties of home was | 


not among the points of the picture. 
But in this case the old common-place tomb- 


stone eulogy, “he died as he had lived,” became | 


most literally and strictly true. He died like 
the champions of old time, 

With cuirass braced 

And lance in rest, 
faithful to his trust to the last flicker of exist- 
ence. How characteristic of the man was what 


we read of the determined effort with which, | 
after those first merciless bleedings, he threw 
himself once more, though but for a few hours, 
into the routine of toil in which his latter years 
were passed, as though with a feverish fore- 
boding anxiety to do something more, some- 


thing however small, for Italy! After the first 
attack we were told that “ he wrote, transacted 
business, and received visitors whose affairs 
were urgent.” And here it should be said that, 


from first to last of his career, his greatness | 


” 


never stooped to the “insolence of office 
which delights in the crowded ante-cham- 


ber, the audience long delayed and at last | 


grudgingly doled out. No petty officer nor 
syndic of some humble village nested far off 
among the Alpine valleys was ever harassed by 
weary waiting, nor silenced by careless coldness 
from the Minister whose aid he came to seek. 
Cavour was courteous with all; helpful to all; 
generous and charitable in the largest sense of 
the words; and, while despatching a load of 
business vast enough to break the sinews of a 
less vigorous and choicely-tempered intellect, 
seemed ever to have leisure and attention for 
the business in hand. Much of the captivation 
which he exercised over all who approached 
him, whether friends or suitors, may have been, 
and doubtless was, owing to his graceful and 
polished manner, the immense stores of know- 
ledge which he knew how to use so unostenta- 
tiously, and the stamp of the grand setgneur 
which gave distinction to his homely person. 
But much assuredly depended on the attraction 
of the more precious qualities of the heart, 
which drew around him such a treasure of 
devoted friendship as few men in power have 
ever been blessed with. 

On the 4th of June, long after the typhoid 
symptoms had declared themselves (as how 
should they not under such a course of treat- 
ment!), we read of another characteristic little 


| was 


|course of his last night on earth, among a 





Imperial anxiety. The deputies engaged in 
debate at the Chambers petitioned the Presi- 
dent for hourly official accounts of the state of 
their illustrious colleague. The King came 


the throng which filled the street in front of 
the Cavour palace conversed in low tones, as 
if afraid of disturbing the quiet of the sick- 
room. 

The dying statesman meanwhile was calm 
and even cheerful, except in the rare intervals 
of dreamy stupor which came over him. He 
probably saw clearly the approaching end, 
which he had strength to face without re- 
pining. It was only when striving in the 
meshes of delirium, that fragments of the great 
familiar thoughts and projects of a lifetime 
found utterance in broken words whose pathos 
irresistible. “No, no!” he muttered 
rapidly, ‘“ No state of siege! none, I say!” and 
then, with ironical emphasis, “ Any one can 
rule by such means as those!” And far in the 


rambling string of incoherent whispers, came 
forth, clear and articulate, the words—“ Rome, 
Venice!....No fear now!” It was half-past 
seven on the evening of the 5th when the priest 
bearing the last sacraments, with the usual 
accompaniments of nasal chaunting and flaring 
tapers, made his way through the dense crowd 
into the palace. Then at last the Turinese 
citizens knew that all hope was over, and 
eye- witnesses of the scene which followed 
testify to the tears which ran hotly down the 
bearded cheeks of many and many aman of the 
lower classes, who knew the Count only as the 
saviour of Italy. Many were there, too, who 
wept for him as the large-hearted, open-handed 
noble gentleman, who never turned away his 
ear from the poor man’s petition; for if Cavour 
was bitterly hated by a few, he was deeply 
loved and revered by the immense majority of 
his countrymen; and if great part of that love 
and reverence was necessarily given to him asa 
grand political leader, the whole of the hatred, 
with its malignant calumnies and jealousies, 
was rooted in the same fierce and unscrupulous 
political element as well. 

It sends a thrill to every English heart to 
read, that amid the affectionate cares lavished 
by friendly hands upon the dying man, the most 
brotherly and sacred were left to those of 
our own countryman, the British Minister 
at Turin, Sir James Hudson. We are told that 
he stayed by him through the whole of that 
last mournful day and night, supported him in 
his arms through the faintness of the death- 
agony, and, finally, laid down the unconscious 





head in that rest which no clamours nor in- 


scorched up the tears, “There goes the life of 
the greatest statesman of Europe!” 

In the first hours of the night the King 
unaccompanied and unannounced, entered the 
chamber of the dying Minister, who was the 
first to observe his presence there. The friends 
and attendants watching by the sick-bed retired 
and left them alone together; the door was 
closed; and of the solemn leave-taking which 
followed none can give us the details. What 
words of passionate gratitude and loyal promise 
were uttered by the Sovereign,—what broken 


| but wise and prophetic counsel by the States. 


man, it is not hard to imagine. Was there any 
word of apprehension for the future or regret 


| for estrangement in the past, on the one hand, 
| —or of warning against rash impulses, or the 


insidious temporizing of false friends, on the 
other?—who shall say? When the door was 
opened, and King Victor, stooping over the bed 
and holding the cold hands in his with ap 
attempt at cheerfulness, bade his friend and 
minister farewell, promising to return and see 


| him early the next morning, Cavour faintly 


smiled, shook his head, and answered in a weak 
voice—“ Thanks, Sire, for this new proof of 
your goodness, but we shall meet no more ;” and 
so lifted the King’s hand to his lips and kissed 
it. At which the King with a burst of sorrow 
exclaimed against the foreboding, and bending 
down pressed him again and again in his arms, 
and left his face all wet with tears. At four 
o'clock in the morning, when the King accord- 
ing to his promise returned to the door of that 
chamber, Cavour lay insensible in the last hard 
struggle for life, and it was almost by force that 
the Sovereign was prevented from entering. 

At seven o'clock on the morning of the 6th 
of June, Dr. Riberi, one of the three physicians 
in attendance, descended the palace stairs and 
announced to the mass of people gathered in the 
courtyard and beforethe doors, that all was over; 
that the noble Camillo Benzo di Cavour had 
breathed his last a few moments before, in the 
fifty-second year of his age. It is said that the 
shadow of despair which fell over the whole 
city with that announcement could be likened 
to nothing but the consternation felt on the 
arrival of those despatches which told of the 
fatal defeat of Novara in 1849. 

The great man for whom requiems are being 
chaunted even yet in every township of Italy, 
of whom monumental statues are being model- 
led, and memorials treasured up far and near, 
lies buried in the vault of the little chapel of 
the family villa of Santena. The King, eager 
to bestow the highest honour in his gift on the 
illustrious man to whom he owes his kingdom, 
would have had him lie at the Superga, where 
none but the members of the Royal House of 
Savoy are buried. The Count’s family, how- 
ever, rejected the offer, probably because “ Casa 
Cavour” dislikes breaking through its habits 
even after death! 

The mass was sung; the people lamented; 
the Chambers condoled. Then, a new Minister 
presided over the Council; new emergencies 
demanded new combinations ; and popular ter- 
rors grew fainter and popular hopes brighter, 
when removed from the immediate presence 
and atmosphere of death. It is well that it 
should be so. But if the shade of conster 
nation cast by the sudden calamity has ins 
great measure already passed away from the 
face of the nation, an anxious forethought 
yet saddens and sobers all thinking minds @ 
Italy—and in Europe—respecting the accom 
plishment of the vast scheme of Italian rege 
neration, whose every clue lay in the right hand 
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that has lost its cunning. To demand two such | 


men as Cavour of one country, in one genera- 
tion, were to look fora miracle not likely to 
be granted. And who but Cavour could have 
done the work as he did it? A shade less of 
frmness; a sparkle more of irascibility; a little 
less skill, pliability and coolness; a trifle more 
self-assertion, rashness, or even enthusiasm, on 
his part, had in all probability left the union 
of Italy a beautiful Utopia among the dreams 
of Gioberti and Mazzini. 

But there is comfort in thinking that though 
the master’s hand only could rough-hew the de- 
sign, yet less skilful workmen, so they be true 
to their trust, may suffice to carry it to com- 
pletion ; and we have the means of knowing 
that Cavour himself regarded his especial work 
as done,—the work, that is, of raising Italy to 
her place of honour among the nations. Her 


final redemption, he thought, would be, as he 
wished that it should be, the work of time; for 
well he knew that nothing but the long stern 
training of a series of struggles, sometimes even 
unsuccessful ones, can make her strong enough 
to win and wise enough to keep the full mea- 
sure of her national independence. 





The Poems of Catullus, Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Theodore Martin. (Parker, Son & Bourn.) 

Few poets, and least of all those of the lyric 

and amatory strain, can be fairly estimated 

apart from the circumstances of their times. 

What that middle period of the first century 

Bc. was, when the fermenting and corrupt 

elements of Roman society were settling to the 

inevitable Empire, is sufficiently known to 
make a lengthy reference to it needless. “Sitét,” 
says Montesquieu, “que les Romains furent 
corrompus, leurs désirs devinrent immenses.” 

In the loss of that old simplicity and order 

which had counted, as Curius said, that land 

not little that could maintain a man; when the 
centurion could regard all posts as honourable 
and served ungrudgingly as a private soldier, 

Republican Government had become impos- 

sible. The censorship was abolished by the pre- 

ponderance of those whom it should have chas- 
tized; respect for age and office, reverence for 
parents, sanctity of nuptial ties, consideration 
between masters and servants, had disappeared. 
The rich were richer and the poor poorer; and, 
while the former grew more corrupt and venal 
in the monstrous extravagance which the plun- 
der of a province could not satisfy, the poor 
became naturally and emphatically that dan- 
gerous class which freemen will become when 
kept off the land and interdicted from the pur- 
suits of industry which a servile race mono- 
polizes. To quiet them they were bribed and 
fed, and the cynic of Xenophon’s Banquet had 
many an unconscious exponent in the days of 
Cicero and Cesar. “ Poverty gave power; the 
beggar was as a king; he could threaten, and 
need fear no threats from his betters,” at any 
mate in Rome itself. In the provinces he 
fared worse ; but still, better than the wealthier 
objects of a pretor’s cupidity. In Plato's 

Republic, acceptance of gifts by a magistrate 

is death; the little presents permitted some 

time earlier at Rome, were despised by the 
lordly owners of the mansions of Baise; and 

Sallust and Lucullus, laden with the spoils of 

the East, were not ashamed to talk philosophy 

or write cynical condemnations of their own 
umes in the midst -of splendours wrung from 
tributaries, to whom Rome proved a bitter 
stepmother. 

hen office is sought only for plunder, and 
monopolized by a Sulla or Cinna, a Marius or 

Cesar, the contempt of social order shows itself 





. 


in nothing more than in a shameless profligacy. 
Rome in that century was, perhaps, as inconti- 
nent as under the Empire, when even the 
decorous Augustus was reluctant to punish, 
and the Lex Julia forbade the accusation of a 
woman unless her husband too was accused of 
favouring her irregularities. The marriage con- 
tract was torn with little difficulty, and if the 
husband avenged himself for the destruction 
of his domestic tribunal by sending his wife a 
bill of divorce when on a journey, the lady found 
it at least as easy to rid herself of the marriage 
vow by means palpable enough. Cesar has 
been commended for his pharisaical phrase 








all great minds do, in its crowd and turmoil, 
the ‘fumum, et opes, strepitumque 5 
bringing to it the freshness and simplicity of 
nature, and taking from it stores of wit and 
thought to the shores of Garda. 

No need to ask why Catullus is of all Latin 
poets the one who most commends himself to 
us, because he alone had heart. In him fancy 
and imagination were subordinate to feeling; 
and he writes with that conscious power of 
genius that despises abstractions in comparison 
with sympathies and realities. In Virgil’s cold 
and stately epic, even Dido is fitter for the 
canvas of Rubens than for that of Titian; 


’ 


about “ Ceesar’s wife,” in connexion with that nor, besides her, in Eclogue or Aneid is 
ugly affair of Clodius and the rites of the Bona| there a single woman. Ovid’s women are 


Dea; but, Pompeia’s guilt or innocence apart 
(and Cesar professed belief in Clodius’s alzbz), 
the case only proves how dangerously easy 
divorces had become. 

An ugly affair truly. The Alcibiades of 
Rome, graceful and wicked, Clodius, queestor 
and senator, sated with all known licence, 
would cull the fruits of impious pleasure, and 
stain the mysteries that, perhaps, alone of the 
so-called sanctities of the time, provoked no 
smile. The story of the conniving maid, of 
the disguise aided by the beardless cheek, the 
wrong direction taken in the labyrinth of the 
palace, the shrieks of women and the veil 
hastily cast over the goddess, is told by Cicero. 
The judges reaped a harvest. The sacrilege 
was unpunished. Cicero moved slowly in the 
matter, spite of Terentia, who saw in it the 
means of rescuing her husband from the wiles 
and allurements of Clodia, the sister; but sore 
trouble grew out of it to him. 

Corruption is the strain of much of the great 
orators invective; himself, indeed, ever un- 
bought, yet somewhat tarnished by question- 
able advocacy of Gallius and others, once even 
of Catiline. He arraigns Fonteius, governor 
of Narbonne, who laughs at the witnesses and 
calls the whole people drunken and godless. 
He denounces Macer, father of the Calvus of 
Catullus, and the guilty governor, says one 
account, chokes himself with his handkerchief 
to save his estate for his son, no undistinguished 
orator. No need to speak of Verres, the man 
of taste, who picked out a brace of Cilician 
brothers, artists—a strange export—to appraise 
what was worth “conveyance,” and well nigh 
killed the luckless governor, that would not or 
could not let him have the statue restored by 
Scipio, by tying him naked on a winter’s day 
to the Horse of Marcellus. The climax of the 
infamy of the time is revealed in that “pro 
Cluentio,’—that awful revelation of incest and 
poison, not to be further mentioned here, the 
woman of the dark story branded by the 
orator as having nothing human but her form. 
No wonder that such a time produced the most 
daring conspiracy ever recorded. 

In that time Catullus lived. And when, 
from the true picture here sketched, we turn to 
his volume, the freshness and guilelessness of 
the man are marvellous. Bating that blot upon 
his page, from which we turn with an ever-per- 
plexed wonder as from the insanities of our 
poor nature, he is as true and healthy as our 
Burns, and his best praise lies in our difficulty 
in realizing the life of such a man among such 
men. Had he lived his short life out in his 
pleasant Sirmium, in the 

retired leisure 
That in trim gardens takes its pleasure, 
he would still have been marvellous for his 
indifference to the sordid passions of his time, 
for sympathies untarnished by the universal 
selfishness, for capacities for friendship and con- 
stancy and brotherly affection rare among poets. 
But he loved the great city, and delighted, as 





| meretricious wantons, or where he tries to 


depict those of an older time he sings them, or 
makes them sing, in strains of vapid rhetoric, as 
Ariadne to Theseus—how different from her of 
the ill-proportioned but noble poem of Catullus, 
the Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis! Propertius’ 
love songs are cold conceits; his Cynthia is 
docta puella; he dreams of her shipwreck, 
and fears that, like Icarus, she will give her 
name toasea. And the ladies of Tibullus are 
so affected that he points an apology from 
Sulpicia to Cherinthus for quitting him the 
night before by her fear that fhe should perceive 
the love which she straightway writes to 
declare. Catullus spoils his verse by no conceit ; 
and it is a fair objection gracefully put by Mr. 
Martin to his predecessor, Mr. Lamb, whose 
translation he praises with no other reservation, 
that “the directness and simplicity of Catullus 
are often sacrificed for an antithesis,’—a fault 
ascribed to the influence of Pope. 

In love or friendship, sorrow or sarcasm, 
Catullus is always natural. In that touch of 
nature, the translator finds his inevitable diffi- 
culty, and we can pardon the Frenchman who 
decided that to render him duly would take 
the lifetime of a man of genius, though we are 
sure that the result would not give a Béranger. 
Catullus needs rapid translation and slow 
laboured polish. As examples of his various 
sweetness imperfectly rendered, take 

ON THE INGRATE. 
Cease to serve, nor think to find 
Kindly deeds repaid in kind. 
Thankless all, t’were best to shun 
Acts that weary when they’re done: 
All too plain to me! requited 
Worst, where friendship chief was plighted. 
—(which we venture to give, as Mr. Martin has 
strained the meaning of the last line). Or this: 
OF LOVE SLIGHTED. 
My mistress vows my love to quit 
For none, though Jove himself had sought her; 
Such vow, fond lover, needs be writ 
On air, or swiftly-running water. 
—Or this :— 
TO CALVUS. 

If to the voiceless tomb, O Calvus, aught 

Can of our sorrow bring a passing thought, 

When fond regrets o’er past delights return, 

And friendship weeps, and clasps the unanswering urn, 

Quinctilia’s shade less mourns her shortened years, 

Than joys, that love for ever feeds thy tears. 

If, for compression’s sake, we have rendered 
with uncertain touch these brief but perfect 
examples of their class, it must be otherwise 
with those poems in which the passion of love 
is displayed with a tenderness and exquisite 
blending of fancy and feeling never surpassed. 
For these we must refer to the translation, 
alike vigorous and graceful, which Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin has given us, and which to those 
who cannot read the inimitable original will 
supply the best compensation yet produced by 
an English pen. “Il faut,” says the Author 
of the ‘Soirées Helvétiennes’ (the Marquis de 
Pezay), “pour entendre Catulle, connaitre un 
peu l’yvresse du vin de Tokay, et les caprices 
des jolies femmes”; and Mr. Martin writes as 
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one not without such experiences. Here is the 
intoxication of 
KISSES. 

Live we, love we, Lesbia dear, 

And the stupid saws austere 

Which your sour old dotards prate, 

Let us at a farthing rate! 

When the sun sets, ’tis to rise 

Brighter in the morning skies ; 

But, when sets our little light 

We must sleep in endless night. 

Give me then a thousand kisses ; 

Add a hundred to my blisses ; 

Then a thousand more: and then 

Add a hundred once again. 

Crown me with a thousand more, 

Add a hundred as before, 

Then kiss on without cessation, 

Till we lose all calculation, 

And no envy mar our blisses, 

Hearing of such heaps of kisses. 
This is more natural than Moore’s paraphrase. 

For Lesbia’s sparrow, let it nestle and die 

to be read of in Mr. Martin’s pages. The two 
poems close with such a “ fall” as the Duke in 
Shakspeare longs for ;— 


Oh, dismal shades ! 

Your’s the blame is, that my maid’s 

Eyes—dear eyes !—are swoll’n and red, 

Weeping for her darling dead. 
—No sparrow so famous as this; not that 
which the Areopagite killed when it fled to his 
bosom from the hawk, and had its neck wrung 
—a deed for which the murderer was justly 
punished. 

There is a snatch of our older poets in the 
following stanza on Quinctia:— 

For nowhere in her can you find 
That subtle voiceless art, 
That something which delights the mind, 
And satisfies the heart. 
—But Catullus says this in four words. 

The poet’s plainness of speech must have 
made his friends wince sometimes. How he 
gibbeted Ceesar is known to the readers of 
the original—or of Nott, whose matter-of-fact 
translation is amusingly exhibited in the lines 
to Furius, not rendered in this volume. Not 
that Catullus was Cresar’s friend, though Czesar 
was often his father’s guest. But Calvus, the 
great orator, whose grief for Quinctilia he has 
so touchingly recorded, must have been some- 
what ruffled by the following sarcasm on his 
small stature :— 


When, in that wondrous speech of his, 
My Calvus had denounced 
Vatinius, and his infamies 
Most mercilessly trounced,— 
A voice the buzz of plaudits clove— 
My sides I nearly split 
With laughter, as it cried, ‘‘ By Jove! 
An eloquent tom-tit!” 
—This Lamb converts into an apostrophe to 
the stool on which he places the orator! 

But he who wrote the address to Verannius 
must have grappled his friends with hooks of 
steel :— 

Dearest of all, Verannius! Oh, my friend, 
Hast thou come back from thy long pilgrimage, 

With brothers twin in soul thy days to spend, 

And by thy hearth-fire cheer thy mother’s age? &c. 

And how true his own family affections were 
is recorded in the notice of his pilgrimage to his 
brother’s distant tomb :— 

O’er many a sea, o'er many a stranger land, 
I bring this tribute to thy lonely tomb, 
My brother! and beside the narrow room 

That holds thy silent ashes weeping stand. 

Vainly I call to thee, &c. 

Our purpose being to give instances illustra- 
tive of the moods of the poet’s mind, we have 
abstained from quotations from the longer 
poems—‘The Epithalamium, the sombre and 
melancholy ‘ Atys’ (that so took the fancy of 
Gibbon), the ‘Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis.’ 
The greatest commendation we can pass on 
these is that they scarcely read as translations, 
the ‘ Atys’ especially. 

Exception may be taken to some few phrases. 
“The Prator being such a beast,” is poor, and 
unrhythmical too; but it is poetry compared 





with this from Lamb, “And gave me a bad 
cough and cold.” 

Mr. Martin has supplied a valuable Intro- 
duction, and a body of notes indicating much 
research, and adding to.the list of the cloud of 
witnesses who do homage to Catullus by bor- 
rowing or stealing from him. It is perhaps by 
a slip of the pen that in favouring the supposi- 
tion that Lesbia was Clodia, the sister of 
Clodius (which we do not believe), he speaks of 
the great Clodian house. He should have 
remembered that Clodius purposely vulgarized 
his name, and his Virgil should have corrected 
the mistake,— 

Claudia nunc 4 quo diffunditur et tribus et gens. 

We must not pass without commendation 
the lively Barham-like version of ‘ The Stupid 
Husband’ (Ad Coloniam), contributed by Dr. 
Charles Badham. 





Japan, the Amoor, and the Pacific ; with Notices 
of other Places comprised in a Voyage of 
Circumnavigation in the Imperial Russian 
Corvette Rynda, in 1858-1860. By Henry 
Arthur Tilley. With Eight Illustrations. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Wuen the first news of the cession of the 
Amoor Territory to Russia broke upon us, our 
instructors were indefatigable in supplying 
information about a country of which they 
knew no more than our geography books 
revealed. And that was little indeed. Beyond 
the bare facts that it was a country on the 
north-eastern confines of Asia, belonging to 
China, and watered bya river calculated to drain 
about 583,000 square miles, scarcely anything 
reliable could be produced. Imagination having 
to fill up the blank, pictures were presented 
to the public mind which represented this new 
Russian acquisition as a land flowing with 
milk and honey, capable of producing wine, 
rice, tea, indigo and cotton, of growing timber 
fit for the construction of vast navies, and of 
yielding medicinal drugs of extraordinary virtues. 
The papers published in the Transactions of the 
Russian Academies and the scientific periodi- 
cals of Germany, have, in a great measure, 
demolished these erroneous representations, 
and the testimony of Mr. Tilley, “the first 
Englishman who ever landed there,” and who, 
“wishing to describe what really is,” proves 
quite in accordance with the views taken by 
sober men of science. We now learn that 
the Amoorian grapes are sour, though abun- 
dant, that the cultivation of rice, tea, in- 
digo and cotton, is not within the reach of 
possibility, that all the oaks are rotten at the 
core, the ash trees are not so robust, and the 
maples not so tall as ours, that the virtues of 
the medicinal drugs solely reside in the ima- 
gination of the Chinese, that the river is 
blocked up with ice nearly eight months in 
the year, the approach to the harbours ren- 
dered difficult by shallows, sandbanks, violent 
winds and squalls, that the climate is abomi- 
nable and the population extremely scanty. 
Even those best qualified to judge are cautious 
in expressing an opinion about the country. 
There is reason to believe that hemp, flax, and 
our cereals will succeed, that Mantchoorian 
tobacco, said to be much milder than American, 
and a kind of nettle of which the natives make 
ropes, may be raised with profit, and that the 
breeding of cattle, sheep and horses may be 
pursued with advantage. Whether our fruit- 
trees will grow is doubtful, since they do not 
thrive even in the mildest parts of Siberia, 
while all the benefits are, for the present, 
neutralized by the scarcity of labour. Russia 
herself can ill afford to send any number of 
emigrants from other parts of her colossal, 





but thinly-peopled, empire, and the vexations 
restrictions to which all those who take up 
their abode in the dominions of the Czar hayg 
to submit, are a permanent check upon immj. 
gration on a large scale from Western Europe 
The enterprising American who has promised, 
we are informed, to pour an active population 
into this desolate region will, under existing 
circumstances, become as great a benefactor 
to the new colony as Count Muravief, the 
Governor-General of Siberia, who does every- 
thing in his power to induce officers to many 
and settle in this Eldorado. 

The Amoor does not, therefore, seem to beg 
tempting field for the colonist, as Russia would 
simply wish it to be regarded, but rather g 
means to anend. What this end is does not 
appear difficult to divine. The whole left bank 
of the Amoor river is now Russian. On the 
right-hand bank all the region bounded by the 
Usuri, as far as the lakes of Khinka, by the Gulf 
of Tartary, and by a frontier line not yet defined 
between the lakes of Khinka and Passette Bay, 
about the 42nd parallel of latitude, belongs 
also to Russia. The treaty which added the 
greatest part of this territory to Russia was 
negotiated by the Governor-General of Siberia 
“within three days, in the business-like manner 
said to be peculiar to that statesman in his 
relations with Oriental powers.” As the Rus- 
sians were putting their house in order it would 
have been a pity if they had only half done it, 
Opposite and nearly parallel to the territory 
ceded lies Sagalien, an island about equal in 
size to Great Britain. The northern portion of 
this island had already been made over to them 
by the Chinese, while the southern was still in 
the hands of the Japanese. However, the 
Russians soon discovered that the possession of 
the entire island was absolutely necessary to 
the integrity of the newly-formed Amoor 
colony. The late visit of the Governor-General 
of Siberia to Yedo had for its object to make 
the Japanese comprehend this imperative ne- 
cessity ; but these tea-drinking, bamboo-eating, 
lacker-ware-making people were so dull minded 
that they could not see it, and after much pro- 
crastination they refused to give up a district 
which furnished them with ample supplies of 
fish, furs and wood. However, they have since 
so far comprehended the drift of the arguments, 
if report be true, that they have agreed to cede 
the territory, reserving the rights of wooding 
and fishing. Our author thinks this cannot be 
beneficial to the inhabitants, who were kept, we 
are assured, under a most iron slavery by the 
Japanese, and will now be able to enjoy a full 
share.of Russian liberty,—certainly a consola- 
tion to those diplomatists who have to swallow 
this gilded pill. 

Mr. Tilley does not inform us in what capa- 
city he joined the little Russian squadron, con- 
sisting of the corvettes. Rynda and Gudin, and 
the clipper gunboat Opritchnik, commanded by 
Commodore Popoff, which left Europe in 1858 
for the Amoor. Nor is the object of the voyage 
very clearly defined, and our author does not 
touch upon it, except incidentally. Though he 
sees everything rather with the eye of a tourist 
than a traveller, possesses no great powers of 
observation and never warms over his subject, 
or is betrayed into enthusiasm on beholding 
fine and striking scenery, his book will give a 
good idea of the various places visited. He 
describes everything in clear and simple lan- 
guage ;—moreover, his accounts are remark- 
ably correct, as we can testify in many I 
stances from personal knowledge, differing 
though we do occasionally from his opinions. 
The principal interest of the work is cente' 
upon Japan and Amoor, especially the former, 
where our author remained several months. 
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The impression we derive from his account is, 
that the Japanese, though reluctantly yielding 
to the pressure brought to bear on them in 
opening commercial relations with foreigners, 
have made up their mind to place so many and 
invisible restrictions upon this newly-established 
intercourse, that the various treaties, unless 
their execution is carefully looked after by those 
most interested, must become a dead letter by 
wearing out the patience of the European mer- 
chants. As is the case in China, the principal 
opposition to this traffic does not originate in 





the lower and middle classes, but in the upper; | 


though the dregs of the population are occa- | 
| a shop as another blow followed, but the master of 


sionally encouraged to exhibit that popular 
indignation against visitors which their superiors 
are too great cowards to display. Mr. Tilley 
thinks the reason why the English and Ame- 
ricans do not get on so well with the Japanese 
as the Russians is owing to the little regard 
they show for native prejudices and customs ; 
and he addresses a long lecture to the offenders, 
jn which he plainly tells them the Japanese 
must not be treated like Chinese coolies or 
Hindoo servants; and the angry looks of the 
Japanese when the rough Anglo-Saxons enter 
their houses with dirty boots must not be dis- 
regarded if peace is to be preserved. By due 
attention to these points a party of Russians who 
had been nine months at Nangasaki contrived 
to gain the affection of the people in an extra- 
ordinary way, and it is quite affecting to read 
how “the officers in their walks through the 
town were surrounded by laughing children, 
‘backed by a circle of pretty girls, with the men 
peering over their shoulders. One officer espe- 
cially, Prince Ouktomsky, the Grand-Duke’s 
aide-de-camp, knew all the children of Nanga- 
saki, for they would crowd round him, shake 
him by the hand, and in their gentle, pretty 
‘little way talk to him till he arrived at his 
destination.” 

This would certainly be a tempting reward 
for the little extra trouble of pulling off one’s 
boots and putting them on again when entering 
or leaving a house, and for the due exercise of 
the various other customs. But it appears that 
all their care to respect the scruples of the 
natives did not save the Russians from being 
quite as roughly handled as the members of those 
nations with whom they are here contrasted. 
Here is a companion picture to the merry little 
‘scene of innocence in the streets of Nangasaki, 
iaken at Yedo:— 

“A party of three started for an excursion into 
the interior of the city, and did not return till long 
after midnight. They had ventured some three or 
four miles into the heart of the place, and entered 
what they considered several houses of public resort, 
till at last finding the mob becoming rather offen- 
sive, they endeavoured to retrace their steps. 
After wandering some hours, they lost their way ; 
hundred of Japanese pressed around and jolted 
them, and at last a volley of stones succeeded. On 
this they took refuge in what they thought the 
police station of the district, but they were driven 
out. Most probably it was a guard-room of one 
of the princes or nobility. At last they entered a 
building, where some Japanese officers welcomed 
them, dispersed the mob, and brought them food. 
In the few words of the language which they knew, 
they explained their position, and having rested 
themselves, were conducted back to the temple by 
one of the officers. The next day the Russian 
officers made the affair known to Count Muravief, 
who complained to the authorities, and the officer 
of the district and his lieutenant were, so it was 
said, degraded from their rank and employ, as a 
punishment, according to Japanese law, for the 
¢rime committed under their jurisdiction.” 

A still more fatal occurrence took place at 
Yokahama, of which we have the following 
particulars :— 

“On the preceding evening, at eight o'clock, a 


| our doctor said, as could have been done in any 


| shipwrecked schooner were near the spot at the 





lieutenant, the commodore’s steward, and a sailor, | Western Powers in placing our commercial 


carrying a canvas bag, containing dollars and | relations with China on 


itsheboos, had just left a shop, where they had been 
making purchases. Not twenty paces from the 
door, the steward heard the lieutenant cry out, | 
‘Save yourselves—I am murdered,’ or words to | 
that effect. The steward, looking round, saw his 
officer and a sailor in conflict with a Japanese, and 
a sword uplifted to strike him down. He bounded | 
away, followed by the Japanese. Feeling, instinc- | 
tively no doubt, that the man was making a cut at 
him, he raised his arm to guard his head ; the blow 
descended, was turned aside by his cloth cap, which | 
slipped off his head, but struck the arm, and nearly 
severed the bone. He had just time to rush into 


the house pulled him in, and so saved his life. A 
Japanese surgeon was sent for, who sewed up the 
wound most scientifically, and treated it as well, 
European hospital. Some American sailors of the 
time, and immediately gave what assistance they 
could to the wounded. Presently the Russian | 
officer arrived, and his wounded comrade was con- 
veyed to a house. The sailor was dead already. 
The wounds inflicted on them were most ghastly ; 
the sailor’s skull was cleft in two places; both his 
shoulder-blades cut through deep into the back ; 
the joints of the elbows severed; the thigh cut 
through to the bone; and, not content with this, 
the miscreants must have pierced him through the 
back when down. The poor young officer, with 
whom I had been very intimate, and who was 
universally loved for his amiable disposition, was 
little less severely wounded, and it is astonishing 
with what tenacity he clung to life. His brain was 
protruding from a skull wound: he had received | 
the same sort of cuts in the shoulder-blades as the 
sailor, so that the lung and (lower down) the entrails ' 
were laid bare; and there were other cuts, not 
mortal. He was, of course, unable to give any 
particulars of the attack; all his thoughts, poor 
fellow, seemed centred in his mother and his home. 
An American surgeon bound up his wounds, and 
paid him all possible but hopeless attention, as did 
also all the Europeans without exception. He 
preserved his senses to the last, and expired about 
two o'clock in the morning. This was the first 
murder committed by Japanese on a foreigner since 
the opening of the country to the latter. * * The 
Governor was no sooner informed of the murder 
than he hastened from Kanagawa to Yokahama, ! 
and sent messengers to the Consuls of the three 
Powers, to acquaint them with the event, and beg 
their immediate presence. The English and Dutch 
Consuls were immediately on the spot. * * The 
American Consul, on his arrival, made matters 
worse, by informing the Governor that such murders | 


were of constant occurrence in Europeand America, | 
and that the murderer was often never traced—a 
gratuitous piece of information which, however true | 
it might be as to parts of the United States, was | 
certainly much out of place to relate under present 
circumstances. He also objected to one proceeding 
of the other two Consuls—viz. stopping the trade 
for a time; and in this he was joined by many of 
his countrymen. However allowable it may be in 
diplomacy to exalt oneself and one’s country at the 
expense of one’s neighbour, still there are cases 
when opposition ought to be smothered by huma- 
nity ; and this was one in which all civilized powers 
should have been of accord, as there could be no 
knowing on whom of another nation the next 
barbarous act might be committed, and it was 
essential to common safety that the actors of the 
first atrocious deed should be brought to condign 
punishment.” 

The Americans have of late shown, more 
than once, a disposition to act independently 
of the Great Powers, but they have little 
reason to congratulate themselves on their 
success. When they refused to co-operate 
in this affair with the Dutch, Russian and 
English representatives, they little thought 
that their consul in Japan would have 
been the first to have been murdered; when 
they declined acting in concert with the 





; about that length. 


a more satisfactory 
footing, and fancied they could go to Pekin in 
their own peculiar way, they little dreamed that 
their ambassador would be carried to the capital 
of the Celestial Empire by the back door, and 
in a contrivance which has been described as a 
compromise between a sedan-chair and a band- 

ox. Again, when they refused to agree with 
the West about putting down privateering, they 
could not possibly foresee that their own rebels 
might so soon turn it to their own advantage. 
The state of Asia is of such a nature that no 
nation can pursue a selfish policy without bring- 
ing calamities upon itself. A few of the most 
intelligent Asiatics may comprehend the dis- 
tinction between the European nations, but the 
bulk of the people look upon all whites as one 


' great tribe, and it is absolute folly ever to lose 


sight of this important fact. All those absurd 


‘restrictions by which the eastern countries of 


Asia are guarded against intercourse with us 
would have vanished long ere this if Europeans 
had acted in concert; and Christianity would 
have triumphed ages ago, if the different sects 
had not lowered themselves and the religion 
they disgraced by heaping abuse upon each 
other, instead of teaching the pure doctrines of 
the Gospel. It is to be feared that in Japan, 
especially, where all classes, except the lowest, 
may be said to have no religion at all, and 
where all are educated, sceptical and sarcastic, 
any rivalry between those who attempt to intro- 
duce a new religion will at once preclude 
whatever chance there possibly might be of 
conversion. 

Fabulous tales have been told of the popula- 
tion of Yedo:— 

‘‘A high officer informed M. Gaskewitch that 
it contained a million houses, which by the usual 
computation would make the population over five 
millions. This is perfectly extravagant. Kaemp- 
fer stated that it took twenty-one hours to make 
the circuit of the city. On foot from sixty to sixty- 
five miles would be accomplished in that time. In 
order to judge what accuracy there might be in 
this statement, I asked the officer who accompanied 
me, how large his city was. He thereupon drew 
me an irregular four-sided figure on the dust of the 
open place where we were standing, and said that 
the extremes of length and breadth were respectively 
about five and four Japanese ri or ki. Nowa ri is 


_ 4,275 English yards, or about 23 miles, and this 
, would give the length and breadth to be about 
, twelve and ten miles. 


And the distance I tra- 


| versed on horseback from one side to the other was 


Not more than one-third of 
this ground is covered with houses, the intervening 
space being taken up with gardens, open places, 
rivers, and roads. The greater part of the houses 
are very small, containing perhaps, five souls each, 
while the temples, of which there are some hun- 
dreds, contain from twenty to thirty bonzes, and 
the dwellings of the nobility from fifty to three 
hundred persons or more. Supposing, therefore, 
the ground occupied by these temples and houses 
of princes and nobility to be covered with the 
small houses of the common people, and to contain 
the same number of inhabitants each, an approxi- 
mation to the space covered with houses in the 
whole city would be about forty square miles, or 
one-third of the whole area. Supposing, again, 
each dwelling to occupy a space of five hundred 
square yards, there would be nearly 248,000 houses; 
and, estimating each house to have five inmates, 
the population of the whole city would be about 
one million and a quarter. This computation is 
made with much diffidence; but I think it will be 
found much nearer the truth than many accounts 
I have read and heard, which made out the popula- 
tion to be in numbers between eighty thousand 
and five millions.” 

The chief amusements during the winter are 
sledging with long trains of dogs, and occasional 
balls given by the Governor, and the last night 
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of the stay of the squadron one of these enter- 
tainments took place, when, amongst other 
good things, the Vosmérka, the Siberian and 
Kamtschatkan national dance, was performed ; 
it consists of “moving the lady round and 
round, and then throwing her into the arms of 
another dancer,” and it has besides the advan- | 
tage that you can begin and finish when you | 
like.— | 

‘“‘There is another dance, a great favourite | 
among the Kamchatdales, called the Bear Dance ; 
its poses, which are not very delicate, consist in 
imitating the awkward gambols of a male and 
female bear.” 

The aborigines also have their predilection 
for bears :— 

“Three log cages attracted our attention, and 
on approaching them, some angry. growls, and 
three or four painted muzzles protruding from 
between the logs, told us we were before the half- 
worshipped bears of the Manchoorian tribes. I 
asked, ‘ Do these tribes really worship the bear ?’ 
To a certain extent they do, but the principal ob- 
ject is to fatten them for certain feasts, when they 
are killed with much ceremony, a dirge being sung 
over them something in this form:—‘ Do not 
think, dear bear, that it is we, the Ghelaks, who 
are killing you; it is the naughty Russians, and 
not we; take vengeance, therefore, on them, but 
not upon us.’” 

From the Amoor our author proceeded to 
Upper California, where he paid a visit to the 
gold diggings, andafter touching at the Hawaiian 
Islands, Tahiti, Patagonia, and Buenos Ayres, 
safely reached England, after a voyage of two 
years. 





Ter-Centenary of the Scottish Reformation, as | 
commemorated at Edinburgh, August, 1860. 
With Introduction by Rev. James Begg, 
D.D. Edited by Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. 
(Edinburgh, Maclaren; London, Hamilton, | 
Adams & Co.) 

Mosr people, whatever their private opinions 

may be, have taken part, passively or actively, 

in the platform celebrations of religious so- 
cieties: and they will, we are sure, support 
us when we say that, apart from the contribu- 
tions made by the faithful to “the funds of our 
association,” it is very rare that anything takes 
place at such re-unions worthy of record. 

Often the scenes that enliven them are far from 

edifying. At the best they are an awkward 

compromise between secular enjoyment and 
devout enthusiasm, at which earnest thought 
and vulgar mirth seem alike out of place, 
though they carry on a spasmodic strife for 
the mastery. Under ordinary circumstances, 
they are as formal and monotonous in their 
variety, as second-rate London dinner-parties : 
the same dishes served with the same plate, 
the same waiters wearing the same dingy coats | 
and cravats, the same sorting of places and 
parts. The officials in the background, who 
minister to the high-priesthood of the “sacred | 
tub,” and the cooks and butlers, of whose toil 
our “dinners” are the final result, perform 
very similar duties of preparation. | 

In the case of either set of collaborateurs, we | 
know exactly what will constitute the bill of | 
fare. The noble speaker in the chair, whose | 
function it is to prove that the aristocracy do not | 
think it vulgar to take heed for their own souls; | 
the learned speaker, who draws all the requi- 
site historical parallels; the bluff, outspoken 
orator, who frankly tells his auditors that they 
do not give as much money as they ought—that 
he hates their miserable half-crowns; the in- 
tolerant speaker, who abominates the Pope; 
the mimetic speaker, who carries on conversa- 
tions between three spiritual disputants, each 
disputant having a distinct vocal organization, 
set apart for his own peculiar use; the funny 





| the 


| pleasure in reading that holy book. 


| Testament. 


| Silence. 


speaker, who makes his audience laugh hysteri- 
cally; the pathetic speaker, who gives the 
death-bed scenes so affectingly that the ladies 
ery. Such is the programme of an “Exeter 
Hall May Meeting.” Far from wishing to ridi- 
cule these serio-comic entertainments, we would 
speak respectfully alike of them, their managers, 
and their supporters. In a certain limited way 
they are useful, giving amiable and benevolent 
men opportunities of intercourse and co-opera- 
tion, and affording amusement to a large body 
of our fellow-creatures, who by their sectarian 
prejudices are cut off from anything like a 
fair amount of earthly enjoyment. We should, 
however, deeply regret if the custom were to 
obtain of collecting into a permanent form the 
effusions of our mis-sacred orators. We feel 
sure that the gentlemen, immortalized in Mr. 
Wylie’s collection, will on calm reflection be 
sorry for the compliment he has paid them in 
reprinting speeches and papers which, notwith- 
standing some sound common sense and much 
right feeling, are in no way worthy of preser- 
vation. Indeed, so poor are these commemo- 
rative addresses, we cannot but suspect that 
Mr. Wylie has failed to select the best from 
the crowd that lay before him. We open the 
volume at p. 297, and read what Mr. Chiniquy, 
the Canadian Reformer, has to say on the reli- 
gion of which, rather too egotistically, he pro- 
claims himself a zealous preacher. Mr. Chini- 
quy (formerly a Roman Catholic Priest) is a 
droll gentleman, and when he opens his lips 
laughter, like that which hails Mr. Robson in 
fellow Dwarf, greets him :— 


‘‘ Well, in the place where my father was 


| Settled there was no school; and my mother, who 


was my first teacher, taught me to read in the 
Holy Bible which belonged to my father. I may 
here say, that I had always a great taste and 
(Cheers.) 
My father was the only man in the parish who had 
a Bible, except the priest ; and it so happened that 
one evening some neighbours came into our house, 
and I read some chapters to them out of the Old 
They thought it was a great crime 
for them to have heard these things from the Bible; 
and they went to the priest, and confessed what 
they had heard. He thereupon inquired from whom 
they had heard it, and he was told where. The 
good priest came to my father’s house the day after, 
and I must tell you that I was much frightened at 
his visit. I was then young, and had a great idea 
of the power of the priest; and when I saw him I 
ran to the corner of the room. (A laugh.) After 
the first compliments were over, he said to my 


| father,—‘ Mr. Chiniquy, you have a Bible here ;’ 
| and on being informed that he had, the priest said, 


‘But don’t you know that it is forbidden you to 
keep a Bible in the French language, and are only 
allowed to keep one in the Latin or Greek tongue ?’ 
The priest then told my father that he had come to 
getthat Bible from him. My father who was a quick 
tempered Frenchman—(laughter and applause)— 
rose up, and without answering a single word, began 


| to pace the room; and I remember that his lips 


were pale, and that the priest was surprised at his 
After some time my father turned to the 
priest, and only said, ‘Do you know the door by 
which you came here?’ (Cheers and laughter.) 
The good priest thought he did, and took my 
father’s counsel, for he went out. * * After two 
years, I publicly protested against what I con- 
sidered was a great iniquity. It was a thing done 
by the Bishop, and which I considered to be 
against the laws ofGod and of man. The result of 
this was, that we were all to be excommunicated. 
The weather happened to be very warm ; and the 
priests who were appointed to perform this cere- 
mony were thirsty on the way, and drank some 
water of a very bad quality, and which had the 
extraordinary effect that it affected their legs and 
tongues—(loud laughter)—and they could not be 
understood by the people. No attention was paid 
to the excommunication ; and it gave great scandal 





to the Church of Rome to find that the people still 
continued to worship in the Chapel. Weremaina 
a year in that position, and during that period the 
bishops of the United States wrote many letter 
against us, and I invariably answered them. | 
sent all my letters to the Pope, with only these 
words—Holy Father, take and read. (Laughter.) 
I don’t know what the Pope has done with thege 
documents ; but this I know, that after a year’s 
burning discussion between the Bishop of Chicago 
and us, the Pope invited the Bishop to go to Rome, 
where he silenced him, and took the bishopric from 
his hands. (Laughter and cheers.) He got what 
we call a bishopric in the moon. (Renewed 
laughter and cheers.) Another bishop was sent 
to Illinois, and we regarded this as a great victory.” 

This is a fair sample of Mr. Chiniquy, the 
low comedian of the pulpit, in his inimitable 
performance of the “Convert from Popery,” on 
the boards of the Edinburgh stage. Charles 
Dickens makes a clown in a country circus 
explain to his rustic applauders, that they are 
delighted with the exquisite art, rather than 
the substance, of his performance. “ My dear 
friends,” says the man of ochre and whitening, 
with a grin, “it is not so much the thing, as 
the way in which it is done.” We can quite 
believe that Mr. Chiniquy has “a way of his” 
that is exquisitely droll. But, without taking 
that into account, what wonder is there that 
his pious auditors were convulsed with laugh- 
ter at his speech, and applauded him to 
the echo? Who is not driven from all intel- 
lectual and moral composure by the intox- 
icating intelligence that Mr. Chiniquy, when 
he was a little boy, “ran to a corner of the 
room,” that his father was “a quick-tempered 
Frenchman,’ that.this quick-tempered French- 
man, with an unprecedented brilliance of re 
partee, said to a Romish priest, “Do you know 
the door by which you came here?” What 
could the good people of Scotland—what could 
their spiritual teachers—have been thinking of, 
that they rewarded with a storm of indecent 
laughter and cheers the buffoonery of a rene- 
gade Romish priest, when he publicly charged 
the priests who excommunicated him from the 
church of his early years and labours with 
being drunk whilst giving effect to the most 
solemn form of ecclesiastical censure? 





The History of the County and City of Cork. 
By the Rev. C. B. Gibson. Vol. I. (Newby.) 
As this is the first volume of a work which is 
to be concluded in a second, we may reserve 
our full opinion of its merits and usefulness 
until its completion. In the portion of it now 
given, the history opens with the Macarthys 
in the tenth century, and closes with a renowned 
and ugly gentleman of that name, in the seven- 
teenth century. The story of seven hundred 
years told in four hundred pages ‘is fairly 
rated, and although its interest 1s chiefly local, 
yet it may be profitably read by the general 
readers of history. Again, although the county 
and city of Cork forms the centre of Mr. Gib- 
son’s picture, yet in truth the whole of Ireland 
is on the canvas. The spirit of the volume is- 
something different from that which distin- 
guishes a work we noticed last year,—Martin 
Haverty’s ‘ History of Ireland” which would 
be very dull reading but for its absurdities and 
inconsistencies. Mr. Gibson writes more like 
a judge than a witness, and he excites greater 
interest in consequence. Y 
No doubt there are two sides to the Irish, 
as to every other question ; but there are names 
of great and wise and upright and merciful 
men among the English governors of Ireland, 
men who, like Sir Thomas Rookesby, in the 
days of Edward the Third, were of the disposi- 
tion to declare that they would eat.in wooden 
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dishes, but they would pay gold and silver for 
their meat. Brave men, too, there were of 
either faction, who adopted the sentiment 
that “a castle of bones was better than a castle 
of stones.” There was a wise government of 
Ireland under Lord Leonard Gray. Sir John 
Davis, however, has but one remark for the 
very best of the vice-regal rulers. He compares 
them, Sidney amongst the rest, to the other- 
wise praiseworthy Kings of Israel, who did 
not cut down the groves and high places, but 
allowed the people to still burn incense and 

actise idolatry within them,—meaning here, 
a sufferance of Irish laws and customs. 

In one sense, religion failed to civilize the 

ople, in the Christian view of the words reli- 
gion and civilization. They considerably re- 
sembled the converted man who once observed 
to his spiritual pastor, “There was a time, Sir, 
when I never thought of either God or Devil; 
but now, Sir, I love them both, from my heart.” 
This confusion of right and wrong has ever 
been a characteristic of the half-taught masses 
in Ireland, and perhaps characterize most half- 
taught communities. 

It would be difficult to determine what might 
have been effected with Ireland, had Edward 
the Third carried out the first idea of a union 
when he summoned Irish representatives to 
England. We may conjecture, however, that 
the effect would have been one of great profit 
to both countries. What are called ruthless 
conquests made, or attempted, on the part of 
the English Government were often, always 
perhaps, from Richard the Second to Elizabeth, 
merely enterprises to suppress the rebellion of 
the descendants of English race, and not to 
enlarge our border at the expense of the native 
Trish. And these were sometimes unreasonable. 
They often wanted more than their neighbours 
in all things, as they did in the especial one of 
shirts, in every one of which an Irish gentle- 
man of the olden days was no gentleman at all 
if he had not five-and-tweuty yards of linen! 

It is curious to see how the vigorous common 
sense of all English kings is apparent, even 
when it is not perceived that such common 
sense was directed to the establishing a union 
between the two countries. On the other hand, 
every political adventurer has gone on the other 
tack. The aspiring Duke of York’s Parliament 
of 1452 declared “that Ireland is, and always 
has been, incorporated within itself by ancient 
laws and customs, and is only to be governed 
by such laws as the Lords and Commons of 
the land, in Parliament assembled, have been 
advised to enact.” The Red Rose dynasty had 
not the leisure to look after its inheritance in 
Ireland to the profit of the land. The ruined 
people fled to England, which made laws to 
convey them back, when they were met by 
counter laws to prohibit their landing. Between 
the two they always suffered. United under 
one Government, without detriment to religion 
or nationality, they have rapidly improved. 
Had York succeeded, who insisted on separate 
legislatures, he probably would have united 
the people under one. He was so popular with 
the Irish that he might have succeeded ; at all 
events, great numbers of the nobility and gentry 
of the county of Meath passed over into Eng- 
land, and were slain, fchting for York, at 
Wakefield. 

It is to be observed, nevertheless, that it is 
the very hottest of the foreign partisans of the 
Trish in rebellion.who complain most loudly of 
the character of the people. One of the Spanish 
officers in the affair at Kinsale used to express 
his belief that when salvation was made easy 
to man, total exception was made of the entire 
Irish people. 

From the records of violence or intrigue, 














which form the staple of Mr. Gibson’s work, 
we turn willingly to his notice of the descend- 
ants of Edmund Spenser and the poet’s pro- 
perty at Kilcolman. The poet left a widow, 
with three sons and a daughter. The daughter 
had no descendants. The sons lost the paternal 
estate, which was, however, restored to William, 
the grandson of the poet :— 

_ “In July 31, 1678, he obtained a royal grant of 
other property, to the extent of nearly two thousand 
acres, in the counties Galway and Roscommon, 
among which was Ballinasloe, so famous for its 
fair. At the Revolution he joined King William, 
and it is stated in a representation of his claims, 
drawn up about 1700, that he had rendered impor- 
tant public services, by acting as a guide to General 
Ginckell (afterwards Earl of Athlone), in his mili- 
tary operations in the South. For his zeal in this 
way he lost 300 head ofblack cattle and 1,500 sheep, 
had his house plundered, and his only son wounded 
in twenty places ‘by the Irish army.’ In consider- 
ation of his services and sufferings, William the 
Third, in 1697, granted him the forfeited lands of 
Renny, which had belonged to his cousin Hugolin, 
who had taken the opposite side. His title to 
these lands was disputed in 1700 by the Board of 
Trustees, appointed to determine the validity of 
all such grants. He went to England, to urge his 
suit, was introduced to the Poet Congreve, who 
introduced him to Montague, afterwards Earl of 
Halifax, then at the head of the Treasury, by 
whose means the grant was ratified.” 

William Spenser had a son, Nathaniel, who 
“suffered losses,” and left, in 1734, three sons 
and one daughter :-— 

“Edmund, the eldest son, married Anne, the 
daughter of John Freeman, of Ballymague, in this 
county. Of his brothers Nathaniel and John, or 
of his sister Barbara, we have no reliable informa- 
tion. Itis probable they died unmarried, at the 
old family residence at Renny. Mr. O’Flanagan, 
in his ‘Guide to the Blackwater,’ says the last of 
the Spensers, of whom we have an authentic 
account, lived at Renny, or Rinny, and had con- 
tracted an intimacy with his housekeeper from 
which she inferred that he meant to marry her, 
and that this woman, who was also employed by 
her master as his barber, cut his throat while 
shaving him on the morning of the day on which 
he was to have been married to a lady in the 
neighbourhood. ‘Ina small antique dwelling at 
Renny is pointed out the room in which she did 
the deed.’ This would be a tragic winding up of 
the poet’s immediate descendants, but there was 
a later than he, ‘Edmund Spenser, of Mallow,’ 
probably the nephew of the murdered man, the son 
of Edmund Spenser who married Anne Freeman. 
He died in Mallow, about 1790, leaving this sad 
epitaph for his tomb :—‘ Here lies the body of 
Edmund Spenser, great-great-great-Grandson of 
the Poet Spenser, unfortunate from his cradle to 
his grave.’ Hearing that he was buried in the 
graveyard of Mallow Church, I spent some time in 
seeking for a tombstone containing such an epitaph, 
but without success, although informed by two 
or three persons that they had seen the name of 
Spenser upon one of the stones. But very many 
of the inscriptions stand in need of the friendly 
chisel of some ‘Old Mortality.’ This must be the 
Spenser mentioned by a writer in the ‘ Anthologia 
Hibernica,’ in 1793, as having resided a few years 
before in Marlow, and as having ‘ been in posses- 
sion of an original portrait of the poet, which he 
valued so highly as to refuse 5007. which had been 
offered for it, with many curious records and 
papers concerning his venerable ancestor.’ Doctor 
Todd speaks of a daughter of this Edmund Spenser 
of Marlow, as having married a Wm. Burns, who 
held some office in the English custom-house. She, 
too, was said to have had an original picture of the 
poet. There can be no doubt that Mrs. Sherlock 
of Cork, now deceased, a descendant of the poet, 
had a picture of her illustrious ancestor, which she 
sent to her father in London. Her daughter, who 
is still living, informed the writer that she saw the 
picture. I lately visited Kilcolman Castle, the 
residence of the poet. It stands on the side of a 
small hill, about two miles from the town of 








Doneraile, and eight from Mallow. The castle is 
clothed with ivy to the top of the tower—the only 
tower which now stands, and which is about forty 
feet high. Among the ivy peeps out, here and 
there, the friendly looking little flower called the 
‘forget-me-not.’ Judging from the few names 
inscribed on the old stones, I should conclude the 
ruin is very seldom visited by strangers, or indeed 
by any one. The district around is greatly impo- 
verished. Near the base of the castle isa stagnant 
lake, and on the margin of the lake stand a few 
desolate cabins. The people living on the estate 
and in the neighbourhood appear never to have 
heard of the poet’s name. An old shepherd, who 
was tending a flock of sheep within a few fields of 
the castle, told me that no one had lived in it 
‘during duration.’ The + who was once the 
Genius Loci of that part of the country, has not left 
behind even a ‘ Nominis umbra.’ ‘ Sic gloria mundi 
transtt.’” 

We shall resume our acquaintance with Mr. 
Gibson, on the appearance of his next volume, 
with pleasure. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Homeless ; or, a Poet's Inner Life. By M. Gold- 
smidt. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.)—It is well 
for the world that there are poets sent to live in 
it; they keep alive the faith of men in the real exist- 
ence of “things which are not seen.” Poets, or, as 
Carlyle calls them, seers, have ‘ the vision and the 
faculty divine.” All they behold is to them signifi- 
cant of more than they can express either in their 
words or deeds. But poets, like kings, in the 
exercise of their “right divine,” often “govern 
wrong”; they cannot, or at least they do not, 
raise their outward life to the level of the meta- 
physical insight which is given to them. Poets do 
not reconcile the practical discrepancies of life. 
The social duties which every human being has to 
discharge in some relationship or other are melted 
and mystified by the process of imagination. The 
stronger a man’s intellect is, the less likely he is to 


| get bewildered ; the higher he stands, the better ~ 


he will be able to see; but in the meanwhile that 
his genius is climbing to its stand-place, the com- 
mon mortals who fill merely ordinary human rela- 
tionships will have reason to complain of the way 
he treats them. There is less dependence to be 
placed on a poet in the process of development, 
than on any of the other sons of men; he has a 
prolonged childhood, and does not attain to his 
full maturity in this life. The story at the head 
of our article has not suggested these observations, 
but only given the text for our sermon. Otto 
Kroyer, the poet hero, is a man with the finest 
sensibilities of our nature, a constant aspiration 
after the highest and best, the ideal excellence 
that ought to belong to every thing after its kind. 
He spends his life in vainly seeking this ideal. 
With the finest and most generous aspirations, 
his conduct practically becomes selfish, incon- 
stant, fickle; and he is full of discontent and 
unrest, — fulfilling no one duty that he under- 
takes. He is not a dutiful son, nor a faithful 
lover, nor a good citizen ; but ever fluctuating, 
ever shifting,—a man on whom it is impossible to 
depend for any length,of time,—full of childish 
inconsequence and rash impetuosity,—able to see 
the defects, but unable to make the best of any- 
thing,—the bad workman who is always complain- 
ing of his tools, and quite unable to use them. 
He is a man for whom the good is always cruelly 
devoured by a possible better. He is aman who is 
no comfort to any one, and he is destructive to all 
who put their trust in him,—his first end and aim 
being always himself. This is as he would natu- 
rally appear on the outside to those around him. 
This novel is intended to depict the inner life of 
which the outside presents such a blotted picture. 
For those readers who take pleasure in metaphysical 
self-analysis, the present novel will possess much 
interest. There isa subtle skill displayed in keep- 
ing a hero like the one we have described, 

reprobation and contempt, and in inspiring the 
reader with a positive sympathy and regard for 
him. We all of us mean better than we can do, 
and it is only that Being “from whom no secrets 
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are hid” who can know what a man is. There is 
much that is eloquent and beautiful in this book, 
though there are too many words to express the 
ideas; but the whole aim of the work is elevated 
and noble. The style is too close to suit ordinary 
novel-readers ; the labour of introspection is, as 
everybody knows who has tried it, very fatiguing, 
and even the temptation of being told the very 
privatest of other people’s affairs does not make 
three volumes of analyzed emotions easy or light 
reading. There is no question about the thought- 
ful talent that is shown in this work, nor the 
noble intention that makes itself felt throughout ; 
but it is not an amusing novel, and those who take 
it up must be prepared to find their powers of 
attention taxed instead of having their idleness 
amused. 

Manordean: a Novel. By Herbert Steele. 
(Newby.)—‘ Manordean’ is a story better meant 
than performed : it reads as though three volumes 
had been cut down into one. The author's inten- 
tions are conveyed to the reader in a vague, un- 
impressive fashion. A dark-souled and very dis- 
agreeable man, who is the villain in the piece, is 
the heroine’s father; he turns smuggler, and is 
condemned to be hanged, but somehow escapes 
from gaol and goes off into space. He leaves two 
daughters, one who is the heroine and the other 
who is nothing particular, to do the best they can 
for themselves. When, at last, after the heroine 
has gone through a weary time of starvation and 
plain work, the man, who ought to have made her 
an offer long before, comes and asks her to marry 
him, and she has every prospect of living happy 
ever after. The reader is glad to hear it; but the 
whole story, like a dissolving view, has been so 
blurred that five minutes after closing the book 
he will be in doubt about the proper names of the 
two individuals about to apply for the wedding 
licence. The author can evidently do his powers 
greater justice than he has done in ‘ Manordean.’ 

The Step-Sisters. By the Author of ‘ Heatherbrae.” 
2 vols. (Booth.) This is a feeble story, with a 
well-intentioned moral. Love, money and con- 
sumption are the chief topics. Everybody wants 
to marry the person he or she ought not to marry. 
The characters are, however, all so evidently paper 
people, that the reader hopes they do not feel so 
much as they appear to do; and when, after great 
confusion and a few misdeals, the cards are at 
length shuffled and dealt aright, the reader will 
be inclined to think that although the author has 
played the réle of Providence pretty well, so far 
as the characters in the book are concerned, no 
one would trust her in real life with the destinies 
of a poultry-yard. 

Our Brother Paul: a Novel. By Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie Daniels. 3 vols. (Newby.)—‘Our Brother 
Paul’ is an interesting story, with a good purpose 
worked thoroughly out in it, but not put obtru- 
sively forward. The probation of Col. Seaforth is 
too long drawn out. He is too good to be tor- 
mented so long. Grace, the good angel of the 
book, is too good for anything—too gentle,—and 
her charity of judgment verges on weakness; still 
she is a refined, charming woman. The Brother 
Paul seems a portrait unhappily drawn from the 
life, and the disgrace and discomfort of such a 
brother are very like an &ctual experience. As a 
whole, we are inclined to think ‘Our Brother Paul’ 
one of Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels’s best novels. 

Aunt Agnes ; or, the Why and the Wherefore of 
Life. By a Clergyman’s Daughter. (Hogg & 
Sons.) The interest inspired by ‘ Aunt Agnes’ is 
of the very gentlest and mildest description. The 
moral is unexceptionable; but a little more force 
and variety would have been a great improvement. 
The author has a forty-young-lady power of rever- 
ence for the clergy—she seems to consider that 
there is no safety except in a Churchman’s gown. 
For the rest, the story is a record of the domestic 
life and experience of a maiden aunt, whose own 
marriage was broken off owing, we believe, to the 
lover not being a clergyman, but a soldier who 
had a dreadfully passionate temper, which, of 
course, ifhe had been a clergyman, he would not 
have indulged in. The records of the brothers and 
nieces, whom the aunt brings up after her disap- 
pointment, of how they marry and have children 





of their own, open an endless vista of vicarious 
maternity that is somewhat wearisome. The old 
lover comes back at the last page a reformed 
character, and as he declares that he intends to 
leave the army, it remains open for the reader to 
imagine that he too may enter the Church and 
marry his old love. We have no fault to find with 
‘Aunt Agnes’ beyond its “gentle dullness,” which 
does not love a joke, for there is no trace of one 
from the beginning to the end. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Genealogy of Creation; showing the General 
Scientific Accuracy of the Cosmogony of Moses. By 
H. F. A. Pratt, M.D. (Churchill.)—These great 
systems of interpretation are now as common as 
blackberries, and we cannot go to the bottom’ of 
everything once a week. Twenty years is a decent 
allowance of time in which to settle the preten- 
sions of such a speculator as Dr. Pratt, if a fair 
comparison with his competitors be part of the 
plan. All we can do is to show our reader what 
kind of matter he will find, and Dr. Pratt is very 
easily exhibited by specimen. He tells us that he 
takes the unpointed Hebrew text as the true one; 
and considers the pointed text as a version. We 
give Dr. Pratt’s idea of the meaning of Genesis i. 
3-6 from the unpointed text :—‘‘ And God said, Let 
there be volcanic action, and there was volcanic 
action ; and God saw the volcanic action that it was 
good ; and God distinguished between the volcanic 
action and between the inertia, and God called the 
voleanic action ‘the Active Condition,’ and the 
inertia he called ‘the Passive Condition.’ And it 
was redistributive, and it was developmental, the 
first formation.” To which we say that the last for- 
mation, that of Dr. Pratt, is the most redistributive 
and the most developmental we have ever seen. 
We now leave him to our readers: he does not at 
allshake ourconviction that the ordinary translations 
of the first chapter of Genesis come as close to 
the author’s meaning, or very nearly as close, as he 
himself could have done if he had written in a 
modern language. 

A few Personal Recollections of the late Rev. G. 
Croly, LL.D. With Extracts from his Speeches 
and Writings. By Richard Herring. (Longman 
& Co.)—As a man, Dr. Croly gathered round him 
a circle of partial friends—as a preacher, he libe- 
rally used an eloquence of the exciting and florid 
quality which has been said to characterize speakers 
born in Ireland.—He showed versatility and power 
in his prose and verse. ‘Salathiel’ is a grand, 
turgid novel, of the antique pattern. ‘ Catiline’ is 
not a bad tragedy. There are small poems among 
his ‘Gems’ (such, for instance, as the lyric, ‘ There 
was once a golden time’) which have quietly 
passed into our Anthologies as stock-pieces. Yet, 
somehow, there has been no call for a Life of Dr. 
Croly. His literature was inflated and theatrical: 
and few who produce such literature live long in 
the respect of those by whom alone a real reputation 
is assured.—Keble’s ‘Christian Y ear’ (to illustrate) 
is cherished by the most thoughtful readers of 
devotional poetry, though, on its appearance, it did 
not take “the world” by storm. Pollok’s ‘Course 
of Time’ was, on its outset, by thousands of per- 
sons raised to the skies as the work of an inspired 
lyrist who swept the sacred harp more _ boldly 
and with richer tones than Milton.—‘ Wait for 
the echo,” saith the wise man. The verses of the 
two sacred poets named are to this day in wide 
circulation ; but which of the two has the re- 
pute!—what manner of writers quote the one, 
and talk about the other?—From the former 
some gentle thoughts, happy lines, choice phrases, 
unobtrusively enriched our literature.—Whether 
Pollok has given one page or line to the general 
world of letters may be questioned.—And the 
question (to go one step further) is not one of sec- 
tarian sympathy to be waved aside by the plea 
that Orthodoxy is thought more scholastic than 
Nonconformity. The poems of Isaac Watts 
and James Montgomery live to prove the con- 
trary. The question is not so much a question 
of taste as of sincerity in art,—not so much one 
of manner as of meaning.—Apart from it, there 
may have been other causes which restrict general 








interest in the literary efforts of Dr. Croly. He 
belonged to a school of writers whose politica} 
partisanship was notorious, and was reputed to take 
forms which have never been congenial to the 
Englishman’s mind. He belonged to an epoch of 
the Tory press (the history of which would be 
most instructive) of which there is, happily, no 
counterpart in the times of our day,—to a time 
of unscrupulous vituperation, of sarcasm under a 
mask. Dr. Croly was essentially a second-rate 
man. This was felt while he was living:—this 
may be said after his death without ill nature, but 
as explaining that absence of public sympathy 
with regard to him which has led Mr. Herring to. 
volunteer his volume of ‘ Reminiscences’ and of 
‘ Beauties.’ Mr. Herring’s work has been care. 
fully executed, and (it may be seen) with respect 
for the deceased; but it does not represent Dr, 
Croly’s versatility of talent as it might have done ; 
and may fail in its main intent, which is, to interest 
the reader in the personal character of his hero, 
Social Life and Manners in Australia; being the 
Notes of Eight Years’ Experience. By a Resident. 
(Longman & Co.)—The Australian ‘ Resident ” of 
this title-page is no hirsute squatter, with brown 
face, huge hands and a pipe in his mouth; buta 
bright, romantic, joyous English lady, with a good 
heart under the folds of her light muslin dress, 
and a clever head, as well as pretty face above her 
round shoulders. The Melbourne of her pages 
bears just the same resemblance to stern colonial 
life that the glitter and grace of May Fair bear to 
the dusty work-a-day experiences of common people; 
but from her point of view, which is a thoroughly 
amiable one, she isa truthful delineator of manners 
and character. A passion for melo-dramatic posi- 
tions, startling coincidences and pathetic inter- 
views makes her book a quintessence of three- 
volume novels; but she is most entertaining when, 
leaving for awhile thrilling narratives of penitent 
bush-rangers and tableaux of death-bed pathos, she 
tells what she has seen—and not whatshe hasheard. 
She went to a ball at Barker’s Creek, where a large 
canvas house did duty as ball-room, and smal? 
tents in the immediate vicinity were used as ladies’ 
dressing-rooms. Having entered one of these 
smaller marquees, the ‘‘ Resident” took off her shawl, 
rolled it into a bundle, and to make room for it on 
a bed covered with other bundles of similar appear- 
ance, pushed aside an agglomeration of mufflers, 
wrappers and handkerchiefs. Great was her 
astonishment when the bundle, thus rudely treated, 
suddenly expressed its displeasure with infantine 
squealing and squalling. Still greater was her 
astonishment when all the other bundles, joining in 
chorus, began in like manner to squeal and squall: 
The fact was, each of the bundles contained a baby, 
whose mamma was busy in the ball-room with 
waltzes and quadrilles. ‘‘ I never,” says the “ Resi- 
dent,” “‘ discovered whose baby I pushed, nor if the 
mother heard of my barbarity. It certainly wasa 
funny scene. Going to the tent in the course of 
the evening, I saw several ladies walking about, in 
full ball-dress of course, nursing and hushing their 
dearly beloved infants.” Still more humorous is 
her description of an accident that befell her at a 
rural party when her crinoline, of all things in the 
world, did her good service. ‘It was a bright 
sunny day, and we were out on one of our fishing 
parties, with some pleasant friends. As I was, a8 
usual, eager for sport, I had accepted the invitation 
of an old friend to come into his boat, which was 
moored under a drooping tree, as he was catching 
‘no end of fish.’ I had but to walk across a fallen 
trunk, which projected over the bank, to get into 
the boat, when, depending for support too much on 
a branch over-head, it gave way, and in an instant 
I was floating in deep water down the stream, my 
crinoline acting as life-preserver; for up it went 
with my dress like a balloon, presenting, I have 
no doubt, a most ludicrous appearance. My friend 
immediately pushed off to my assistance, caught 
my arms, and told me to jump into the boat, which 
I easily accomplished, my petticoat aiding me 
the most extraordinary manner. Although I 
had been up to my waist in water and my under- 
garments were saturated, my dress was scarcely 
wet, owing, I suppose, to the same friendly but 
much-abused crinoline.” The lady having been 
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rescued from the water, it was necessary to dry 
the under-garments. But what was she, miles 
away from any human habitation, to do while they 
were being dried? The difficulty was soon solved. 
First the gentlemen of the party prepared a couch 
of fern in the mi-mi, which had been prepared for 
gresting-place. Then the soaked “ Resident” was 
given over to the care of a kind old lady, who 
divested her of her wet raiment, wrapped her in 
shawls, and put her on the fern bed, where she 
remained, all comfortable and jolly, until the 
scorching sun had dried her apparel.—The “ Resi- 
gent” is no longer an Australian Resident. She has 
returned to England to settle in the old country. 
We predict that the world will hear of her again. 

Student Life; Letters and Recollections for a 
Young Friend. By Samuel Osgood. (Low & Co.) 
—Mr. Samuel Osgood, following the custom of 
amiable men, who in the sere of life volunteer 
as Mentors to the young with hopes and pas- 
sions bursting from the bud, gives beardless 
students much sound advice, against which no 
more grave objection can be brought than that 
those to whom it is offered are at the same time 
the only persons whom it can benefit, and the per- 
sons who beyond all others will be disinclined to 
profit by it. Polonius may as well spare his pains 
in shaping sage maxims for the inexperienced: 
Laertes, if he be gentle and well-bred, bows respect- 
fully and gives his teacher all proper thanks, but 
when he has gone his way the youngster regulates 
his carriage and buys his dress in accordance with 
the tastes of his associates. Did Mr. Osgood act 
thirty years since as he would have his young 
friend act in 1861? Did he never form imprudent 
friendships? never indulge in college suppers? 
never leave the important studies of the ‘ curricu- 
lum’ for balls, theatres and novel-reading? Surely 
he was guilty of such indiscretions ; and yet he too, 
as surely, had in the heyday of boyhood a sober 
monitor at his side, who urged him to avoid all 
vain allurements, make a change of work do service 
fora change of play, and be ever steadily advancing 
upon the prizes of life. Boys will be boys, runs 
the kind old saw; and in the same manner till the 
end of the chapter, old men will be old men, 
shaking grey heads at the careless frolic ofstriplings. 
Though Mr. Osgood’s homilies are rather lame and 
commonplace, some of his personal reminiscences 
are pleasant. Here is a glimpse of Mr. Motley at 
Cambridge, in days of auld lang syne. “I remem- 
ber well also a little coterie who met to declaim 
choice pieces of prose and verse, with the Professor 
of Elocution, our enthusiastic friend, Dr. Barber. 
Those twelve or fourteen youths have had various 
destinies, but none of them has made more mark 
in the world than the handsome, brilliant free-and- 
easy fellow, who used to declaim Byron with 
down-turned collar, that showed a throat smooth 
and full as a girl’s. He spoke and wrote well, but 
we never expected Motley to read Dutch and write 
the history of Holland.” 

Of Pamphlets on emigration, medical and other 
subjects we have to notice New Zealand, as It was 
and as It is, by the Rev. R. B. Paul (Stanford),— 
Three Essays on New Brunswick as a Home for 
Emigrants, by Messrs. Brown, Ellis and Edgar 
(Algar),—A Sequel to ‘One of England’s Little 
Wars’; being an Account of the Real Origin of the 
War in New Zealand, its Present Stage, and Future 
Prospects of the Colony, by Archdeacon Hadfield 
(Williams & Norgate),—Handbook to the Colony 
of Queensland, Australia (Algar),—The Climate of 
Egypt, by Dr. Dalrymple (Churchill),—The Medi- 
cal Profession: its Aims and its Objects, by a Sur- 
geon (Newby),—WNotes exemplifying the State of the 
Medical Profession, comprising some Account of 
the Mismanagement of St. George’s Hospital, by Dr. 
Lee (Churchill),—Metonia; a Plea for the Insane, 
by Dr. M‘Cormac (Longman),—On the Therapeutic 
Influence of the Southern Climatic Sanatoria, parti- 
cularly with Reference to Chronic Tuberculosis of the 
Lungs, by Dr. Rullmann (Churchill),—Jnstructions 
to Mothers and Nurses in the Lying-in Chamber, 
by Dr. Marsh (Davies),—The Errors of Homeo- 
pathy, by Dr. Meadows (Renshaw),—A Visit to 
the Purton Spa; with a Short Account of the 
Extraordinary Properties and Effects of its Sul- 
phated and Bromo-Iodated Spring, by Dr. Bake- 





well (Snow),—The Anglo-Turkish Bath, by Y. J. 
Moore (Simpkin),— Ponds in a Parlour; or, How 
to Form and Manage an Aquarium, by C. Strange 
(Simpkin), — Neptune’s Garden ; or, the Sea in 
the Drawing-Room, by C. Strange (Simpkin),— 
The Science of Happiness, by a Friend to Huma- 
nity (Triibner),—Part I. of The Dunce’s Dessert 
(Shrimpton),—Personification; or, the Biography 
of a Myth (Manwaring),—Mr. Mill’s Two Histo- 
rical Essays (Ward & Lock),—Mr. Burt’s Miscel- 
laneous Papers on Scientific Subjects (Odell),—The 
Simplicity of Creation; Concise Views of a New 
Theory of the Solar System, the Tides, &c., by W. 
Adolph (Dolman),—Guide to the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy (Westerton),—and No. IX. of 
Index to Current Literature (Low). 
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Knie’s ee & Education of Blind Children, 4th ed. 1s. 6d. 
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ays and Lyrics, transl. from the Italian, fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
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Martin’s Chimney-Corner Stories, fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 

Memoirs of an Unknown Life, cr. 8vo. 68. cl. 

Night of Toil, by Author of ‘ Peep of Day,’ 5th edit. 12mo. 4s. cl. 

O’Connor’s Seventeen Years’ Experience of Workhouse Life, 8vo. 1s. 

ldknow’s Garibaldi in Sicily, and other Poems, fe. 8vo. 28. cl. 

Parlour Library, ‘ Thomson’s Chevalier,’ fc. 8vo. 28. bds. 

Powell on the Law of Inland Carriers, 2nd edit. 8vo. 14s. cl. 

Pre-Adamite Man, 3rd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Punch, Re-issue, Vol. 5, 4to. 5s. bds. Vols. 4 & 5, in 1 vol. 4to. 108. 6d. 

amie | Library, ‘Scott's Pride of Life,’ fe. 8vo. 28. bds. 
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Ranking & Radcliffe’s Abstract of Medical Sciences, V. 33, 68. 6d. 

Reign of Infidelity, fe. 8vo. 18. 6d. cl. 

Robinson’s Sin of Conformity, 2nd edit. 8vo. 18. 6d. cl. 
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Scrambles in Sark, fe. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Sherwood’s History of Henry Milner, new edit. 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Smith’s Pleading Saviour, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
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Temple Bar, conduc by Sala, Vol. 2, 8vo. 5a. 6d. cl. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT. ]—THE ANALYTICAL SANITARY 
COMMISSION.—‘ THE LANCET?’ of next week, July 6th, 
(being No. I. of a New Volume), will contain the First 
Report of a New Series of Investigations on the Adultera- 
tion of Articles of Food and Drink, giving the Names and 
Addresses of the Venders. In the same Number will be 
published the First of a Course of Lectures on the Diagnosis 
and Treatment of the various Forms of Paralysis, by Dr. 
Brown-Séquard, Physician to the National Hospital for 
the Paralysed and Epileptic, &c. Also, the First of a Course 
of Six Lectures on the Influence of Rest in the Treatment 
of Surgical Diseases and Accidents, by Mr. Hilton, Physi- 
cian to Guy’s Hospital, Professor of Anatomy and Surgery 
to the Royal College of Surgeons.—‘ THE LANCET’ may 
be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price 7d.; stamped, 
8d.; or at the Office, 423, Strand, London, W.C. 





JOHN BARON CAMPBELL. . 

A pleasant story has long been current in th 
House of Lords and the Inns of Court that Lord 
Chancellor Brougham would never die for fear 
that Lord Campbell would write his Life. Lord 
Campbell was made to answer this jest that he 
would write Lord Brougham’s Life whether he 
died or not. Lord Brougham is said to have 
retaliated in black and white ; so that while the 
author of the ‘Statesmen of the Reign of George 
the Third’ is said to havea Life of Lord Campbell 
in his desk, the author of the ‘ Lives of the Chan- 
cellors’ is said to have had in his desk a Life of 
Lord Brougham. Time will show, for whatever 
has been written by either will in all probability 
be one day given to the public. As it is, the 
greater man and greater writer has survived his 





brother Chancellor, and it was pleasant to find that 
his was one of the earliest, and one of the warmest, 
of those voices which expressed the nation’s regret 
at its recent loss. 

Born in 1781, the son of a Scotch minister of 
narrow fortunes, Lord Campbell, after receiving a 
preliminary education at St. Andrew’s, quitted North 
Britain, and came up to London, whilst still a 
beardless lad, to take his lot amongst those whom 
the first Lord Colchester designated ‘ blackguard 
newswriters,”—to win subsistence at the point of 
the pen, and push his way at the Bar to those 
prizes from which the world is separated by a 
barricade of legs of mutton. George Stephenson, 
born also in 1781, had not yet even thought of 
binding the country withiron bands, and thejourney 
from Edinburgh to London was no amusement for 
luxurious idlers. Young Campbell was three nights 
and two days on the road, and when one of Palmer’s 
swift mail-coaches deposited him late at night on 
London pavement, he was sorely tired with fatigue 
and hunger. He had eaten little or nothing for 
six-and-thirty hours, and the expenses of the transit 
had reduced his store of ready money to eighteen 
pence. A friend had secured him a p Pot lodging, 
near the coach-office, and thither the adventurer 
carried his baggage, inquiring his way through 
the dimly-lighted streets. Having disposed of 
his impedimenta, he sallied forth again—but not 
to supper. Hungry as he was, he had business to 
transact before breaking his fast. Directing his 
steps to the office of the Morning Chronicle, he 
gained admittance to the editor, then deep in his 


-| nocturnal labours, and ascertained that he was really 


and truly engaged upon the staff of the journal,— 
that the post he had come from Scotland to fill had 
not been assigned to another candidate. That 
important point settled, the raw-boned lad strode 
off to the nearest eating-house, and consumed three 
sixpenny plates of beef. Had the result of his 
application at the newspaper-office been unsatisfac- 
tory, his meal would have been less abundant. 

He would have contented himself with one plate of 
meat, and reserved his last shilling for the next 
day’s exigencies. Such is the story his old literary 
associates used to tell of ‘‘ plain John Campbell’s ” 
first entry into London. 

The post thus obtained on the Morning Chronicle 
(cn which he subsequently became a reporter) 
was that of theatrical critic. Resolute and per- 
severing, the young littérateur discharged his duties. 
to the best of his ability; but at that time his 
qualifications to act as a director of public taste 
were very slender, and one of his first achieve- 
ments as a London press-man was a review, much 
prized by the collectors ef journalistic curiosities, of 
one of Shakspeare’s tragedies which, under the 
impression that it was a new play, he spoke of in 
flattering terms as a meritorious effort on the part. 
of the author to revive the Elizabethan drama. 

Literary barristers—an important division of the 
literary profession, and a by no means unimportant 
element of the Bar,—are, for the most part, men 
who, bent on attaining the prizes of the law, use 
literature selfishly, and throw her aside unscru- 
pulously when she has served their ends. To do 
Lord Campbell justice, he was one of many hon- 
ourable exceptions to this rule. He sincerely loved 
the society and pursuits of men of letters, his 
vanity and his tastes alike foateging in him ambi- 
tion to be distinguished as a writer. From 1806, 
when he was called to the Bar by the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, he devoted himself assiduously to 
his profession ; but, as he avowed in his later years 
on more than one occasion, he at no period of his 
life was free from a restless craving for an author's 
fame. 

Never was the patience of a young barrister 
with such craving more tried. Briefs came very 
slowly. It was true that he suffered under many 
disadvantages from which his precursors in the 
race for the Woolsack were either almost or alto- 
gether exempt. Eldon started with an Oxford 
reputation, found clients immediately upon settling 
in town, and came into possession of a legacy of 
1,000J. in the course of the following year. kine 
had the prestige of aristocratic birth, and the 
polished manners of one who had been bred in the 
service of his king. Wedderburn, notwithstanding 
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his biographers’ insinuations as to his want of suc- 
cess in Edinburgh, had tried and proved his stuff 
at the Scotch before joining the English Bar. 
Campbell, on the other hand, was poor, and born 
in the middle rank of life, and in an humble posi- 
tion of that rank. He was, moreover, without high 
academical distinction, and without any compen- 
sating natural endowments. Uncouth in manner, 
devoid of eloquence, and awkward in person, he 
laboured under almost every disability that it was 
possible for an intelligent young man of honest 
repute to labour under. He had, however, three 
things on his side—his patience, dogged resolution, 
and nationality. Scotch cohesion gradually brought 
him a connexion, and when a client came to him 
he was always found painstaking, zealous, anxious 
to please, and sufficiently informed. To gain 
favour with solicitors and attorneys he introduced 
their names into his ‘ Reports of Cases determined 
at Nisi Prius, in the Courts of King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas, and on the Home Circuit,’ pub- 
lished between 1812 and 1816. 

Thus steadily plodding onwards, and not fright- 
ening attorneys by writing volumes of belles-lettres, 
Campbell slowly advanced to position and practice, 
and married, in 1821, Elizabeth, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir James Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abinger. 
In 1827 he took silk, and in 1830, when nearly 
fifty years of age, entered the House of Commons, 
as member for Stafford. In 1832 he became Soli- 
citor-General, and took his seat as the representa- 
tive of Dudley. The Attorney-generalship fell to 
him in 1834, when, on his failing to achieve re- 
election at Dudley, he was returned by Edinburgh, 
which constituency he represented till he entered 
the House of Peers, in 1841. In that year, after 
having seen the Mastership of the Rolls conferred 
successively on Pepys and Bickersteth, “ plain 
John Campbell” was sent with a peerage to pre- 
side over Irish equity. The Irish Chancellorship 
immediately afterwards fell from his hands on the 
resignation of Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet; and for 
the next five years, without profession or office, 
the ex-Chancellor devoted himself entirely to lite- 
rature. Prudential considerations no longer ex- 
isted to restrain him from indulging his humour, 
and he entered on those labours which resulted in 
the production of ‘The Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors,’ and ‘The Lives of the Chief Justices.’ In 
1846, on the formation of Lord John Russell’s 
cabinet, he accepted the Chancellorship of the 
Duchy of Lancaster ; in 1850, when close on seventy 
years of age, he became Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench ; and in 1859, length of days bringing him 
the prize he had long desired and struggled for, 
he took his seat upon the Woolsack. At last 
victory came to the strong constitution and enduring 
frame, which retained their tone and vigour till 
Death by a sudden blow broke them down last 
Sunday morning. 

As an orator, Lord Campbell was far below the 
average of his profession, and as an advocate he in 
no cause displayed either subtlety or tact of a high 
order. The miscarriage of the prosecution of Lord 
Cardigan for shooting Capt. Tucket was due solely 
to his mismanagement. By the defence of Lord 
Melbourne he achieved a transient popularity, and 
elicited the applause of the House of Commons ; 
but that trial was, as far as the public and the 
House were concerned, a political trial, and the 
acclamations bestowed on the successful advocate 
were expressions of political sympathy rather than 
critical approval. The period perhaps in which 
Lord Campbell appears to best advantage is when 
he sate as Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and 
by a conscientious and sagacious discharge of his 
judicial functions made even his enemies allow that 
his high sense of his own merits was not altogether 

. unsupported by facts. In Chancery, Lord Camp- 
bell was for the most part a mere form. Fortunately, 
he had more than one important cause, which 
a common-law Judge was as well qualified to 
hear as a Chancellor of Eldon’s faculties; but in 


cases turning altogether on equity, the ex-Chief | 


Justice contented himself with sustaining the deci- 
sions of the Courts below. Indeed, so much was 
this the case, that dissatisfied suitors rather than 
waste time and money on a re-hearing, were getting 
into the habit of enrolling the decrees of the lower 


Lords. 


taken more than his opportunities could permit 
him to accomplish effectively. But when the cir- 
cumstances under which they were composed are 
remembered, it is an abuse of charity to abstain 
from condemning their hastiness and inaccuracy. 
As gossiping reviews of the books out of which 
they are compiled, the ‘ Lives’ will bear compari- 
son with the higher sort of lively magazine articles; 
but Lord Campbell put them forth as grave history, 
not mere books of ana. The views he took were 
such as he found adopted in the pages of previous 
writers. When Macaulay was the most conve- 
nient authority, he adopted Macaulay; when Miss 
Agnes Strickland answered his purpose, he used 
her works in like manner. And it is to be re- 
gretted that he omitted to acknowledge with 
candour the sources from which his superficial 
information was gained. His most serviceable 
literary work was the Libel Act (which allowed a 
person to plead justification), and his Act for the 
Suppression of Obscene Publications. These Acts 
have in nosmall degree contributed to the freedom 
of discussion and the purity of the press. Of 
themselves they would be sufficient witnesses to 
his fame. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





U.S. Consulate, Levuka, Fiji, Nov. 15, 1860. 

ON the north-west point of the island of Kadavu 
rises a mountain, nearly 4,000 feet high, which, 
from a certain resemblance to the hillocks on 
which yams are planted, is termed Buke Levu, 
or the Large Yam Hill. No white man had ever 
ascended it, and though laid down in the latest 
maps its very name is not recorded. We had on 
two occasions made attempts to reach the summit, 
but were baffled by gales and rain. However, 
when Mr. Pritchard and I were at Bega, the fine 
weather induced us to steer once more for Kadavu, 
and, sailing all night, daybreak disclosed the bold, 
dome-shaped outline of Buke Levu. On bringing 
our little schooner to anchor off Talaulia, heavy 
showers overtook us, and we began to despair of 
ever attaining our object, when, about nine o’clock, 
it suddenly cleared up. The natives, who had 
watched from the beach, could not understand our 
hesitation in not landing at once, and in proof 
that they were friendly disposed, brought out their 
women and children, and, moreover, carried green 
boughs, as the troops do in Macbeth when “ Bir- 
nam wood removes to Dunsinane.” On learning 
our object in coming, fifteen men and boys cheer- 
fully volunteered to accompany us. The ascent 
commenced the moment we left Talaulia, and 
passing over cultivated grounds where the people 
were busily engaged with their crops of sugar-cane, 
yams, taros, and plantains, we reached, in about 
a quarter of an hour, a village where another 
party of natives joined us, and where we saw some 
fine plants of the different kinds of kava, for which 
Kadavu is renowned. A narrow path, often wind- 
ing along precipices and through rivulets, led to 
about 1,500 feet elevation, when it gradually 
faded away, and the isolated patches of cultivation 
| noticed up to this height, as well as the wood 
which had re-oceupied ground at one time cleared, 
gave place to an undisturbed virgin forest, through 
which we had to cut our way. We had taken the 
precaution of bringing a strong rope, sixty feet 
long, which, made fast to trees, proved extremely 
useful in dragging ourselves up almost perpen- 
dicular rocks, in the rainy season occupied by 
waterfalls, and even at this time of the year very 
slippery. On some of them were found a number 
of delftate ferns (Hymenophyllum), and quite a 
new species of land shell (Bulimus), fully two inches 











Courts, and appealing at once to the House of | save time we had directed one of our men to push 


ahead and prepare a camp-kettle full of tea, Whe 


In judging of Lord Campbell's literary produc- | at last, after great exertion and frequent stoppi 
tions, it must be remembered that his works were | to examine objects of interest, we reached the to 
not the amusement of a busy life, but achieve- | he and half-a-dozen others were already there, but 
ments on which he expended the several years | they had omitted to bring either matches, i 
during which he either held no office at all or was or water, and even the cocoa-nuts, packed up with 
only Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Had | the rest of the day’s provisions, were too old for 
they been written in vacations, it would have been | drinking. Being exceedingly thirsty, we could not 
enough to regret that a lawyer with only a few | touch food, hungry though we were. The natives 
months a year at his disposal should have under- | declared the nearest water to be more than 1,000 


feet down, and as they had not the proper wood 
it was impossible for them to kindle fire by friction, 
However, a man must have read ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
to little purpose if his resources fail him in moments 
like these. We were determined not to let our 
explorations come to a sudden stop for want of 
something to drink. Mr. Pritchard left me the 
option between procuring fire or water; to guard 
against lame excuses on the part of the natives, it 
was thought necessary that one of us should go 
with them in search of a spring. Knowing what 
a hard job it was to make fire by rubbing, without 
pausing, two pieces of wood together, especially in 
the tropics, I declared in favour of getting the 
water. My companion, who did not seem to relish 
descending so many feet and climbing up again, 
was evidently pleased with his lot. In spite of all 
the natives were saying about making the wood 
answer, he resolutely began rubbing away. Great 
exertions were required; hat, jacket, vest, and 
neck-tie discarded to give greater freedom to action. 
At last came the reward ; the wood began to smoke, 
sparks appeared, went out again, re-appeared, and 
brought in contact with a piece of bark cloth cut 
off the tail of a boy’s dress, soon produced a flame, 
All this time I had been sitting on an old stump, 
feigning to be quite insensible to certain hints 
about the desirableness of looking after the execu- 
tion of my part of the contract. When the first 
flame had appeared I at last bestirred myself, and, 
to the surprise of the fire-kindler, instead of going 
a long way for water, climbed up a neighbouring 
tree on which I had noticed an epiphytical plant 
(Astelia), the leaves of which, acting as a kind of 
rain-gauge, were filled with pure water. By merely 
emptying these the necessary supply was obtained; 
ere long tea was ready, and relished all the more 
from recalling to mind the long-established con- 
nexion between cups, slips and lips. 

After all hands had partaken of the refreshment, a 
number of trees were felled, in order to gain, if pos- 
sible, a view, the top of the mountain being densely 
wooded. No sooner had this been accomplished 
than, to our joy, the clouds, which up to this time 
had been interposed between us and the region 
below, dispersed, disclosing a great part of Kadavu 
and the sea. Our little schooner was snugly ly- 
ing at anchor, flying the British colours; but we 
listened in vain for the signal guns, which the men 
had been directed to fire as soon as they should 
perceive the smoke of our fire. We afterwards 
learned that it had been found impossible to distin- 
guish between smoke and clouds. A large native 
canoe, with its triangular sail, was seen approach- 
ing the shores, and the blasts of the conch-shells 
could be heard distinctly, though we were nearly 
4,000 feet high. Otherwise there was a deep 
silence, only occasionally broken by the dogs which 
have become naturalized in these wilds, as the 
domestic fowls have in other parts of the group. 
The vegetation encountered was similar to that 
of Voma Peak in Viti Levu; there were the same 
scarlet orchids and epiphytical ferns, but also 
several new species of plants. The Cinnamomum, 
furnishing a superior Cassia bark, was here as 
plentiful as in Great Fiji; a kind of Gummi Gutti 
tree also engaged our attention: Buke Levu 1s 
evidently an extinct volcano, and the hot springs 
at its foot may possibly stand in some connexion 
with the cause of its former activity. There 184 
swamp at the top; but we did not discover any 
lange crater. P 

aving left on one of the trees a bottle contain- 
ing a record of our visit, we commenced the descent, 
which presented in some parts serious difficulties, 
but, thanks to our rope, we overcame them all, 
only one of the lads having a serious tumble, by 


long, and of a bright salmon colour. In order to | which he sprained his ankle. Before we were more 
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than half way down it was completely dark, when 
the natives lit bundles of reeds and the stems of an 
Brigeron, both of which made excellent torches. 
Qn arriving at the first grove of cocoa-nut palms, 
a general halt was made, and heaps of nuts were 
prought down from the trees, and emptied of their 
contents with astonishing rapidity. It was past 
nine o'clock, just twelve hours after we started, 
when we reached Talaulia, where the whole village 
was assembled at the house of the teacher, and 
our native companions gave a circumstantial 
account of our day's proceedings. 
Early next morning every one who had accom- 
ied us received a butcher’s knife, which elicited 
much clapping of hands in proof that the gift was 
acceptable. Money would not have pleased half 
as much, as its use is not yet understood. All 
yments are made in kind,—a most irksome and 
cumbrous way, compelling you to carry a whole 
heap of things to defray the current expenses of 
acruise. Articles regarded as small change, and 
making one look like a pedlar, you are supposed 
to have always about you. In one pocket you 
carry pipes and tobacco—in great demand, but 
held rather cheap; in another fish-hooks, jews’- 
harps and beads, the spare room to be filled up 
with scissors and knives of various descriptions. 
Your gold and bank notes, represented by bales of 
Manchester print, especially Navy blue, flannel 
jackets and woollen blankets—killing the natives 
faster than brandy and the so-called vices of civili- 
zation, and American hatchets, price $5 a piece, 
are kept on board. The inconvenience and expense 
of paying for everything by articles of barter is 
increased by some of the goods not proving accept- 
able in all towns, and the natives refusing certain 
things because they happen to differ in some un- 
important trifle from those generally in use. Knives 
with white handles, instead of black, would be 
objected to, though their blades might be first-rate; 
and I learned, to my cost, that it is absolutely use- 
less to lay in stock at Sydney unless one obtains 
exact information regarding the articles in demand. 
On leaving Talaulia, we steered eastwards, pass- 
ing Yawe, famous for-its manufacture of large 
earthenware pots, made without a wheel, in order 
to bid farewell to Mr. Royce, the principal miission- 
ary at Tavuki, under whose hospitable roof we had 
previously stayed. Tavuki, from being made the 
centre of the mission of the district, may be re- 
garded as the capital of Kadavu and its dependen- 
cies. The island of Kadavu, of which so little is 
known, is hilly and highly cultivated ; its popula- 
tion, said to number 10,000, is a mixture between 
the Fijian and Tonguese races, all of whom, with 
the exception of seven individuals, have nominally 
become Christians. The island is twenty-five miles 
long, stretching from east to west, and being con- 
tracted about the centre into the narrow Isthmus 
of Yarabale, literally ‘‘ Haul-across,” from the fact 
of canoes and boats being dragged across it, in 
order to save the trouble and escape the danger of 
a long passage around either the east or west point. 
We crossed there on a previous occasion, and found 
the northern portion of the passage a fine avenue 
of cocoa-nut palms, the southern, more or less, a 
Mangrove swamp. A similar short cut for canoes 
is effected in Vanua Levu. On both sides of the 
Isthmus of Yarabale there is a bay; the northern, 
Na Malata, is shallow and open; the southern, 
Ga loa, has deep water, good anchorage, and 
three passages through the reef outside. The 
different surveying expeditions having quite over- 
looked this fine’ bay, Mr. Pritchard made a rough 
survey in 1858, it being not improbable that if 
the much-discussed communication between Sydney 
and Western America should be established vid 
Fiji, steamers would prefer calling at this southern- 
most bay, with plenty of sea-room outside, than 
tun the risk of entering the labyrinth of reefs, 
shoals and rocks which render the navigation of the 
central part of the group rather difficult. There 
are three islands; the largest, 200 feet high, about 
4 mile long, and half a mile across, is termed 
Ga loa (Black Duck), and confers its name on the 
bay. It is full of fruit-trees, and pointed out as 
the spot where, only a twelvemonth ago, a man 
Was baked and eaten. Cannibalism in Fiji will 
800n number amongst the things that have been. 








The influence of all the whites residing in or visit- 
ing the group is steadily directed towards its ex- 
tinction ; and though a missionary has asserted in 
print that he had been told some of the white resi- 
dents were habitual partakers of human flesh, I 
think, for the honour of our race, such second-hand 
stories ought to be indignantly rejected. Anti- 
quaries know that cannibalism of a certain form 
lingered in Europe long after the Reformation ; 
that mummies, thought to be Egyptian, were ex- 
tensively used medicinally ; and that only after it 
was found out people had not partaken of the con- 
temporaries of Thothmes the First or Rameses the 
Great, but of bituminized portions of their own 
fellow countrymen, this precious medicine fell into 
absolute disuse. Even in our own times we may 
still meet in certain parts of Europe people doing 
what has been recorded with horror of the Fijian 
—that of drinking the living blood of man; but, 
mark! with this essential difference, that the former 
do it in hopes of thereby curing fits of epilepsy, 
whilst the latter did it to gratify revenge and exult 
over fallen enemies. As for an European, even of 
the lowest grade, coolly sitting down to a regular 
cannibal feast, the idea is too preposterous to have 
ever been allowed to disgrace the pages of a modern 
publication. 

Taudromu, another of the islands in Ga loa Bay, 
scarcely half a mile around, now belongs to an Ame- 
rican Indian of real flesh and blood, and in former 
times was inhabited by Ratu va caki, a mighty 
spirit, who, with his sons, all like their father, of 
prepossessing appearance, and bearing poetical 
names, seem to have played the same part in Fiji 
as the Erl-King and his daughters did in Europe. 
Many are the stories told of their deeds and adven- 
tures. Generally they used to go out together; 
but if Ratu va caki was disinclined, the boys, who, 
young rascals! had as keen an appreciation of a 
pretty face and good figure as their old rake of a 
father, would go out by themselves, principally 
moving about in heavy squalls and gales—hence 
their invisible canoe was termed Loaloa; and if 
soon after stormy weather any fine young girls 
suddenly died, it was proverbially said that Ratu 
va caki and his sons had enticed them away. 
However, poetical justice was done at last. One 
day, when all were at Yanuca, near Bega, their 
presence, notwithstanding their having assumed 
human shape, was discovered by the local god, 
who rightly guessed their intentions. "When they 
were performing a dance, and all the girls were 
admiringly watching their movements, the local 
god caused his priest to prepare a certain mixture, 
which, on being sprinkled over the visitors, made 
the arms, legs and other parts of their bodies assume 
such ridiculous shapes that they became the com- 
mon laughing-stock of all, and could never think 
again of undertaking similar expeditions. 

At sunset we left Tavuki, and had put to sea 
scarcely an hour when the weather became 
squally and very thick, compelling us to take 
in all canvas except the foresail. We should 
have fared ill if it had not been for the pre- 
sence of the Consular interpreter, -Charles Wise, 
who combines with a perfect knowledge of 
the Fijian language, customs and manners, the 
advantage of being perhaps the best pilot in the 
group—the more appreciated amongst a maze of 
230 islands, of which there exists no reliable chart. 
After an anxious night among reefs and shoals, 
we found ourselves off Rewa; and as the wind had 
now become a gale, the rain was coming down in 
torrents, and the sea was very high, we took shelter 
in Laucala Bay, anchoring opposite the premises 
of Pickering, alluded to in a previous communica- 
tion. The occupier was absent, but his people 
made us comfortable; and in the evening a boat 
took us across the Rewa river to Mataisuva, where 
the bad weather detained us several days. The 
coast about here was surveyed years ago by Belcher 
and Kellett, and has of late attracted some atten- 
tion from a prevailing conviction that somewhere 
in this neighbourhood, probably in Suva Bay, will 
be the capital of Fiji, if the country should become 
a British colony, Bau, ‘where the present king re- 
sides, being built on a mere islet, and not possess- 
ing any advantages in the eyes of foreigners. There 
are three places which have put in a plea for the 





distinction,—Levuka, Port Kinnaird and Suva; but 
the arguments advanced incline in favour of Suva, 
situate in a fine bay, open to the prevailing winds, 
and on rising ground, and having an inside reef 
communicating with nearly the whole southern 
portion of Viti Levu, and the Navua and Rewa. 
rivers. Land has, in consequence, so much risen, 
that an acre, worth a couple of years ago only a. 
few pence, now fetches 10/. and upwards. 

The mouth of the Rewa river during the rainy 
season is notorious for myriads of mosquitoes. On 
some evenings the hecatombs slain by incautious- 
contact with the flame actually put the candles 
out. At the Mission Station, Mr. Moore once 
contrived a room on the principle of a mosquito 
curtain, but the contrivance was not found to: 
answer, as few persons could be induced to pur- 
chase freedom from irritating bites by confinement 
for several hours of a hot night in an insufficiently 
ventilated kind of cage, which, from its very nature, 
could not be so as to admit of much moving 
about or the introduction of light for reading and 
writing. Mosquitoes are objects to which the 
attention of all new comers is irresistibly directed. 
Those of Somosomo never favoured us with a calk 
until after breakfast, and they obligingly withdrew 
about sunset, in order to let us have the evening 
to ourselves. In other parts of the group the 
evening is their very time for paying visits. The 
moment one of their monotonous solos is heard, a 
tutti will immediately follow. The difference be- 
tween the voices of the various species is almost 
as great as that observable in those of men, and 
a naturalist studying these insects thoroughly 
should either possess an ear musically trained or 
else carry a fiddle, in order to determine the exact 
note struck up. I am persuaded that every mos- 
quito, from the large sluggish one of the Arctic 
Circle to the little swift one of the Equator, may 
be known as readily by its peculiar note as by any 
artificial diagnosis—the Sydney one pre-eminently 
by its very deep tone. 

Sacred groves formed as prominent a part in the 
Paganism of the Fijians as they did in that of 
the Indo-Germanic nations, and there still exists a 
fine one at Na vadra tolu, about a mile from the 
Mission Station. Keeping along the sandy beach 
you observe a large Ferkyere tree ( Hernandia 
Sonora ), forming a bower which leads to a very 
curious group. A venerable Vutu rakaraka ( Bar- 
ringtonia speciosa), more than 60 feet high, has 
thrown out several strong branches, two of which 
form, in connexion with its stem, bold arches. 
Epiphytical figs, with their numerous roots, are 
holding the monster in close embrace. Ferns, 
and festoons of aroideous plants, and wax flowers, 
tend to increase the wildness of the fantastic scene; 
whilst the dense foliage of surrounding Tahitian 
chestnuts and Vesi trees insure a constant gloom 
and sombreness to the place. It was here where, 
in times gone by, when Rewa was a heathen dis- 
trict, the priests spent whole nights in consulta- 
tion with the gods to decide whether e or war 
was to be the watchword. If at dawn of day blood 
was found in the paths, more blood was to be spilt ; 
if no such omen was observed, peace was desirable. 
Several of these groves were destroyed on the in- 
troduction of Christianity; a large one near Bau 
was felled the day after Cakobau, the King of 
Fiji, had embraced the new faith, the woodcutters 
trembling when they had to lay the axe on objects 
so long sacred to them by all the laws of taboo. 
Sacred stones, to which the natives pay reverence, 
also exist in Fiji; for instance, near Vuna and 
Bau, as well as in many other parts of Polynesia. 
Fully granting their being the supposed abode of 
certain gods or goddesses, as has been contended, 
we can only hope to arrive at their real significance 
by considering them in connexion with the ideas 
associated with, or represented by, other monoliths. 
I would particularly direct attention to their pecu- 
liar shape, of which some good illustrations have- 
been published. Compared with certain remnants 
of Priapus worship as found in India, the Museo 
Segreto at Naples, or, freed from every trace of 
obscenity, in the obelisks of Egypt, their nature 
becomes evident. More or less, these monoliths. 
represented the generative principle or procreation ; 
and, if the subject admitted of popular treatment, 
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it would not be difficult to show that the Poly- 
mesian stones, their shape, the reverence paid to 
them, their decoration, and the results expected 
from their worship, are quite in accordance with a 
superstition of wide geographical range. Some of 
these South Sea stone gods were supposed to cause 
fecundity in pigs, rain and sunshine. A stone at 
Mayo was carefully wrapped up in flannel, periodi- 
cally worshipped, and supplicated to send wrecks on 
the coast. Two large stones lying at the bottom of 
# moat are said to have given birth to Degei, the 
supreme god of Fiji. In all instances an addition 
to objects already existing was expected from these 
monoliths. There was a stone near Bau which, 
whenever a lady of rank at the Fijian capital was 
confined, simultaneously gave birth toa little stone. 
It argues nothing that these stony offsprings were 
fraudulently placed there. The ideas floating in 
the minds of the bulk of the people absolutely 
tended towards the conviction that some myste- 
rious connexion existed between the large stone 
and the Bauan ladies. Since the introduction of 
Christianity to these districts, it has been found 
mecessary to remove the large stone, in order to 
check the prevailing superstition, leaving its nume- 
rous posterity behind to get on as best it may. 
Leaving Rewa roads on the 10th of September, 
we reached Port Kinnaird on the following day, 
where our little schooner was refitted, and we made 
every preparation for another, my last, cruise. The 
natives were now beginning to discuss the possible 
chances of what may be called their whitebait 
season, the time of the year when the Balolo comes 
in, an annelidan, the periodical appearance of 
which is watched with the deepest interest and 
predicted with almost unerring certainty from the 
phases of the moon. But of the very existence of 
this animal naturalists knew nothing until, a few 
years ago, Dr. Gray, of the British Museum, de- 
scribed it under the name of Palolo viridis, adopting 
the Samoan and Tonguese term for the genus, and 
Dr. Macdonald wrote on its anatomy. The first 
few of these wormlike creatures floating on the 
surface of the ocean are seen in October, hence 
termed Balolo lailai, a little Balolo month. Myriads 
appear about the middle of November (generally 
attaining their climax on the 18th), which from 
that fact is called Balolo levu, or great Balolo, and 
the natives on the coast are particularly busy in 
catching and forwarding this delicacy of the season 
to their friends at a distance, all the more appre- 
ciated as a whole year must elapse before it makes 
its re-appearance. From personal experience I can 
add nothing respecting the taste of this dainty 
article of food. Some of the white residents in 
Fiji eat it, and a strong-minded English lady 
assured me it was quite a relish. However, every- 
body knows the old proverb “ De gustibus, &c.,”— 
and if in the Samoan, Tongan, or Fijian group a 
dish of Balolo should be served up, strangers must 
exercise their own discretion whether these little, 
creeping, crawling things, with their cylindrical, 
jointed body, green, with a row of black spots, are 
a delicacy to be recommended, or a nuisance to be 
avoided. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Ph.D. 





Munich, June 21, 1861. 

Tue Frauenkirche is again open, after a fifteen 
months’ interval of restoration, and, though I am 
given to understand that it is not yet fully com- 
pleted, I believe it is sufficiently advanced for an 
idea to be given of it. What is the extent of clearing 
out I cannot say, for I have a very imperfect recol- 
lection of the church as it formerly appeared. The 
chief additions are the high altar and two side altars 
—all the work of Philip Foltz, the architect; the 
pulpit in carved wood, and the canopy for the arch- 
bishop. The altars are somewhat in the style of 
the Sacramentshduslein of the Church of St. Law- 
rence in Nuremberg, “‘ tapering into a high central 
spire of florid open Gothic work,” with side pin- 
nacles, and a mass of sculpture and ornamental work 
niched in wherever a place was to be found. They 
are covered with gilding above and below,—the 
lower figures are life-like, with painted faces and 
beards, gilt mitres, all in the most perfect German 
manner of wood-carving and painting. On the 


pannels at the sides, over the centre group of the 
high altar, and the single figures of the side altars, 








is a profusion of gold and fine work, wreathed and 
involved so as almost to rival the painful workers 
of olden time, save that they produced in stone the 
effects that here are produced by wood and gilding. 
The carving of the pulpit and the archbishop’s 
canopy is also very fine and praiseworthy ; many of 
the heads and figures on the pulpit have much 
character and expression. On the outer pannels of 
the high altar are two divisions of a painting by 
Prof. Moritz von Schwind, the painter of the aca- 
demical buildings in Carlsruhe. The subject of the 
two pannels is the Adoration of the Kings; but 
unfortunately they are kept open to show the 
interior carved group, and the paintings are mostly 
hidden by pillars. I could only see a very thin 
edge ofeach pannel, but from what I saw I should 
judge favourably. The subject is treated in the 
early German style, to harmonize with the rest of 
the church and the Gothic altar, but the pictures 
are not servile copies in the manner of Overbeck ; 
both the heads and the backgrounds show nature 
and freedom. On the whole, one must view King 
Maximilian’s additions to the glories of Munich 
with much favour. The national character of the 
works, the free development they give to German 
genius, by connecting the artists of this century 
with their ancestors, make them worthy to com- 
pete with the same number of King Ludwig's 
undertakings; while as reflecting the character of a 
nation and as spontaneous products, they are in- 
finitely more valuable than copies of the Pitti 
Palace and the Church of St. Paul’s. 

The design of Riedel’s national museum, exhibited 
in a small architectural collection during the past 
week, is worthy of the same praise. Further, the 
collection contains several works of architects and 
engineers in Munich, some for the present improve- 
ments, others of too great magnificence to be 
practicable as yet. Among the latter are some 
superb dwelling-houses “for the Maximilian’s 
Strasse,” which would need state or royal purses, 
not those of private builders, who have done so 
much harm to the finest street in Munich. Of 
the first I may mention a fine sluice with gratings 
for the Isar by the new Maximilian’s Bridge, and 
a floodgate for the sluice, contrived with fivefold 
mechanism to gain ease in lifting. Several designs 
of wooden country-houses, so common throughout 
the Bavarian highlands, show an amount of pictu- 
resque decoration and ingenious contrivance one 
would gladly see bestowed on palaces. E. W. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE anniversary dinner of the Printers’ Pension 
Society will be held at the London Tavern, on 
Wednesday next, July 3. Mr. Haliburton will 
take the chair. 

We hear that the Continental states, in selecting 
their artistic treasures for next year, are likely 
to adopt the freest interpretation of the words 
“modern Art.” England adopts the year 1762, 
—a term that gives us the choice of all our best 
examples. Belgium takes the year 1830, that in 
which she became an independent nation. Politi- 
cally speaking, this resolution is a proper one, 
though it will exclude from the Exhibition some 
very splendid works. Spain means to go back 
above two centuries, so as to include Murillo. 
Such a classification defies all rule; but we shall 
readily pardon a construction that brings the 
magnificent pictures from the Caridad and Museo 
to London. No man knows Murillo who has not 
been to Seville. France hesitates about her date, 
but she will certainly go further back than we in 
England think it right to do for ourselves. Italy 
also pauses; but if Spain is to send Murillo and 
Spagnoletto, why should not Italy send her Titians, 
Raphaels and Guidos? 

On Monday morning, the Queen made a visit to 
her favourite gardens at South Kensington, and 
aided in planting a memorial tree. The young 
sapling—a Wellingtonia gigantea—had been some 
days in the ground, and Her Majesty “‘dug about 
and planted it.” Trees rank among the most 
poetical and tender of memorials. Who has not 
longed to sit under Elizabeth’s oak at Hatfield 
Chace? The elms of Gray’s Inn Gardens draw a 
charm from Bacon, Shakspeare’s mulberry, planted 


at New Place, has a fame wide as the world, 
Wycliff’s oak near Weybridge, Luther's oak neg 
Worms, are scarcely less famous. Everyone who 
visits Cambridge goes to see Milton’s mulberry. 
tree in the gardens of Queen’s. “ Let us plant g 
tree together for remembrance” is a more loft 
and loving form of hospitality than ‘‘ Let us break 
bread together and be at peace.” All England 
will be glad to find Her Majesty returning to 
fresh and healthy enjoyment of her life. 

Mr. Thorpe has nearly ready for the press g 
volume comprising copies of all the charters of the 
Anglo-Saxon period known to be extant, exclusix 
of the simple grants of land ; that is, every charter 
of strictly historic interest, viz., the wills of royal 
and noble persons, prelates and others ; miscellg. 
neous charters ; manumissions of serfs. The work 
will contain many charters not included in Kem. 
ble’s ‘Codex Diplomaticus’; the text will be 
formed from a collation of the original manuseri 
and now first accompanied by a translation of the 
Saxon. The grants of land are intended for pub. 
lication hereafter. 

We give the following as we receive it :— 

‘*Llanbrechda Grange, Newport, Mon., 
“ June 25, 1861. 

*‘T should be much obliged if you would give 
publicity to this letter, as I consider the circum. 
stance important to authors, and to all who object 
to having their productions pirated. In the March 
number of the Penny Post appeared a poem, en- 
titled ‘Litany for the Hours,’ signed with the 
initials E. L. B. or E.S. B. I was much sur. 
prised at finding it to be, word for word, a poem 
of my own, published in a volume of mine, entitled 
‘First Fruits: Poems,’ by E. H. R. (Hurst & 
Blackett, 1857). I wrote a civil letter to the 
Editor of the Penny Post, requesting him to 
acknowledge the source whence the poem was 
taken, thinking, of course, any gentleman would 
be glad to comply with so reasonable a request, 
I received no answer whatever. I then went to 
the office—377, Strand—to inquire personally into 
the matter; but the person in charge ignored every- 
thing concerning it, and advised me to write to 
Mr. Parker, of Oxford, the Publisher of the Penny 
Post. This I, accordingly, did, but received no 
reply. I then again wrote to the editor, and 
requested an answer to my former letter; but he 
still preserves an insulting silence. I then resolved 
to make the matter public; and write to you now, 
not so much to complain of the piracy or of the 
false initials (for these may have arisen from a 
mistake), but of the discourtesy which silently 
refuses to rectify an error—a discourtesy which, 
I am sure, no other editor will attempt to justify. 

“Tam, &c., 
** ELizABETH Harcourt MrtcHetu.” 

—tThere must have been some miscarriage of letiers 
in this case. The desire to be just is common, we 
suppose, to all editors and to all men. In the case 
of a lady reclaiming her own literary property, this 
appearance of a lack of courtesy can only have 
arisen, we should think, from a failure of the 
communication. 

We hear, from Dublin, of the death of Prof. 
Charles Darley, brother of the late George Darley. 
Charles Darley was an accomplished scholar and 
writer whose hopes of high distinction as a man 
of letters were chiefly limited by his excessive 
sensibility. He was best known as Professor of 
Modern History and English Literature at Cork, 
a position which he resigned some years ago from 
failing health. He died in his sixtieth year. 

Prof. Hodgkinson—renowned for his knowledge 
of the properties of iron, especially as regards the 
application of the metal to architecture and engl 
neering—died last week, at Broughton, near Man- 
chester. The September Meeting of the British 
Association will, consequently, miss one of its 
chief officers and local illustrations. 

One day last week Mr. Leigh Sotheby, of the 
firm of Sotheby & Wilkinson, auctioneers of literary 
property, was found in the shallows of the river 
Dart, near his own house, dead. The manner of 
his death is uncertain; he appeared to have beet 
drowned, though the water scarcely covered hi 
body, but his physician seemed to attribute his 





death to a spasm of the heart. The coroner’s jwy 
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returned a verdict of “ Found dead.” Mr. Sotheby 
will be remembered by his great work on Block 
Printing, and by a smaller work which he had only 
just completed when he passed from among living 
men, ‘ Wanderings in Search of Milton’s Autograph.’ 

Mr. H. Reed wishes to state of his ‘Sketches 
in North America,—of which work this journal 
remarked, that much of it was compilation from 
American newspapers, — that ‘‘the extracts of 
every description do not amount to more than 
one sixth of the book.” One sixth! We allow 
Mr. Reed the benefit of his statement as to his 
motives in making the copious extracts :—“‘As I 
have endeavoured to describe Congress, and the 
yarious complicated questions that have led to the 
disruption, a considerable number of extracts from 
speeches, and from the views of leading writers on 
the points in dispute, might fairly be expected from 
one anxious to be impartial and to avoid misrepre- 
sentation.” 

We have received the following notice and re- 
clamation :— 

**32, Merrion Street, Dublin, June 18, 1861. 

‘Knowing that your columns are open for any 
public advertisement of literary despoilment, I beg 
to state that a little vehicle or light wagonette of 
mine, entitled ‘Roman Candles,’ published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, was lately stopped on 
the road, and plundered, unscrupulously, of whole 
pages. The name of the highwayman is known; he 
‘had crape over his face and was clumsily disguised 
as ‘An Architectural Student now in Italy.’ 
Any one who would care to take th@ftrouble of 
comparing pp. 147, 8, 9, of ‘ Roman Candles,’ and 
the description of the ‘ Miserere,’ and of St. Peter's 
during the Holy Week, with The Builder of 
April last, will see how impudently the former 
book has been pillaged. 

“THE AUTHOR OF ‘ RoMAN CANDLES. 

We are glad to find, contrary to a report which 
has appeared in some of the newspapers, that the 
death of Mr. Herbert Coleridge has not interrupted 
the labours of the Philological Society on their 
New English Dictionary. Indeed, respect for the 
memory of this careful scholar and genial gentle- 
man is inducing his friends to engage with greater 
energy in the scheme. Dr. C. Lottner, the writer 
of several papers in the Society’s Transactions, and 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, has been engaged to prepare 
lists of all the prefixes, roots and suffixes of all the 
‘words in our language. He has already, we be- 
lieve, completed the A’s in Worcester's Dictionary. 
The lists will be used as the first rough drafts for 
the Etymological committee to consider. The 
task of reading goes on well; but in this branch 
more assistants are required. In the first period 
{1250 to 1526), 142 works and authors have been 
read or are in process of being read ; in the second 
period (1526 to 1674), 465 works and authors ; in 
the third period (1674 to 1861), 73 works and 
authors. Who will help to continue and extend 
this honourable and useful work? We are glad 
to see that several ladies lend their aid. The 
‘labour is of a kind that should find many willing 
hands among our educated and intellectual women. 
The reading of any books not already in hand, 
will be of service to the Dictionary. The choice 
is still wide: hardly any of Caxton’s, Wynkyn de 
Worde’s, and other early printers’ books have been 
cead for the first period; in the second period, 
the names of Kyd, Chettle, Davies, Fanshawe, R. 
Tailor, Tourneur, Knolles, Cartwright, RandolpH, 
Corbet, Carew (poet), Denham, Cleveland, John 
Hales, Chillingworth, Usher, Harrington (Oceana, 
1656), Baker (Chronicle, 1641), May, Waller, 
Marvel, Hobbes, appear to be still open to volun- 
teers; in the third period, Bunyan, Blackstone, 
Defoe, Addison, Arnold, Burns, Byron, Campbell, 
Cowper, Crabbe, Darwin, Dryden, Dickens, Gib- 
bon, Gay, Gaskell, Grote, Hood, Junius, Keble, 
Keats, Locke, Lingard, Martineau, Manning, The 
Mills, Hugh Miller, Milman, Paine, Pope, 
Richardson, Robertson, Scott (Novels), Shelley, 
Adam Smith, Sydney Smith, Steele, Smollett, 
Trench, and many more, are still unread. Here is 
temptation te many who may be desirous of aiding 
in the achievement of a splendid national work. 

A contemporary journal, in noticing Dr. Gray’s 
letter respecting Mr. Du Chaillu’s discoveries, 


” 





observes :—“ If there be any doubt on this subject, 
we refer the inquirer to the officials of the French 
Museum, of whom Dr. Gray spoke so evilly that 
Dr. Milne-Edwards and a committee of savans 
appointed to investigate the matter reported of 
his words that they were baseless.” Dr. Gray 
appears not to have considered the subject worthy 
of any notice; but it seems that a gentleman 
connected with the London press (who is believed 
to be the author of the article), but personally 
unknown to Prof. Milne-Edwards, has written to 
him on the subject ; and Prof. Milne-Edwards has 
sent to a friend in London a copy of his reply, 
which reads as follows :—‘‘ Monsieur,—En réponse 
4 votre lettre du 21 ct., je m’empresse de vous dire 
que les relations existantes entre les administra- 
teurs du Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle de Paris 
et M. le Dr. Gray du ‘British Museum’ ont 
toujours été les plus satisfaisantes, et que la com- 
mission & laquelle vous faites probablement allu- 
sion a été instituée en 1849 pour examiner des 
imputations calomnieuses produites, non pas & 
Londres, mais & Paris, par une personne malveil- 
lante ou malinformée, qui n’appartenait & aucun 
établissement scientifique. On prétendait qu’un 
de nos employés avait dérobé & notre Musée cer- 
tains objets et les avait vendus, soit & l’adminis- 
tration du ‘ British Museum,’ soit & des Natural- 
istes de Bruxelles et de Turin. J’ai provoqué 
immédiatement une enquéte & ce sujet, et j'ai prié 
M. Gray, l’un des conservateurs du ‘ British Mu- 
seum,’ de vouloir bien me donner tous les ren- 
seignements nécessaires pour arriver & la connais- 
sance de la vérité sur cette imputation grave. Le 
4 Décembre, 1849, M. Gray a répondu & ma 
demande avec la plus grande obligeance; et c’est 
en partie & l’aide des documents obtenus de la 
sorte que j'ai pu établir, de la manitre la plus 
évidente, l’innocence de I'employé dont la probité 
avait été mise en doute. Dans la circonstance en 
question je n’ai donc eu que des remerciments 4 
faire & M. Gray; et je crois devoir ajouter que 
dans toutes les occasions ot je me suis trouvé en 
relations, soit avec ce naturaliste distingué, soit 
avec les autres officiers du ‘ British Museum,’ j’ai 
éprouvé les mémes sentiments. J’ai toujours vu 
ces savans désireux de rendre les collections con- 
fiées & leur garde le plus utile possible aux progrés 
de la science, et disposés & accueillir avec bienveil- 
lance les personnes qui avaient des études & y faire. 
J’ignore l'usage que vous désirez faire de ces ren- 
seignements, mais dans l'intérét de la vérité, je 
n’ai pas hésité & vous les donner.—J’ai lhonneur 
d’étre, &c., MILNE-EDWARDS.” 





ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar Square. — The 
EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN.— 
Admission (from Eight till Seven o’clock), One Shilling; Cata- 
logues, One Shilling. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 

SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery), 
from Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 
—The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, at the Gallery,53, Pall Mall West.—Admission, 18. ; Cata- 
logue, 6d. ; Season Tickets, 5s. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—_The GALLERY with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and 
deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. 
Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


HOLMAN HUNT'S GREAT PICTURE.—The EXHIBI- 
TION of Holman Hunt's celebrated Picture of ‘THE FINDING 
of the SAVIOUR in the TEM PLE,’ begun in Jerusalem 1854, 
and completed in 1860, is NOW OPEN to the Public at the 
—— GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, from Twelve to 
Six. . 








GERMAN ACADEMY of ART, EGYPTIAN HALL, Picca- 
dilly.—The FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS 
and WORKS of ART by the most eminent living German 
masters, selected from the Royal Academies at Berlin, Diissel- 
dorf, and Kénigsburg, is NOW OPEN from Ten till dusk.— 
Admission, 1s. 


WILL OPEN THIS DAY, EXHIBITION of the ET 
HISTORICAL PICTURES, painted , a WILLIAM BELL 
SCOTT for Sir W. Calvesly Trevelyan rt., Illustrating the 
History of the English Border, ‘ Building the Roman Wall,’ ‘ St. 
Cuthbert the Hermit,’ ‘ Venerable e,” ‘The Descent of the 
Doves,’ ‘ The Spur in the Dish,’ ‘ Bernard Gilpin,’ ‘ Grace Darling,’ 
— shin own Day.’—French Gallery, 120, Pall Mall.—Admission, 

me § 


MR. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH MR. JOHN 
PARRY, will give their entirely New and _ Original Entertain- 
ment, ouR CARD BASKET and the TWO RIVAL COMPO- 
SERS, every Evening (except Saturday),at Eight o’clock ; Thurs- 
day and Saturday afternoons at Three o’clock, at the ROYAL 
GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street.—Unreserved 
Seats, 1s., 28. ; Stalls, 3e.; Stall Chairs, 58.; can be secured at the 
Gallery in advance, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale & Co.’s, 2(7, 
Regent Street. 


GHT 











POLYTECHNIC.—The immense variety of Entertainments 
afforded at this Institution are ne great attention and inter- 
est. They include Mr. GEORGE BUCKLAND’S SECOND 
VOLUME of his Humorous, Pictorial and Instrumental Enter- 
tainment on SCENES and INCIDENTS in ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY, and the im ioned Performance of “LE PETIT 
MUSICIEN,” a youthful Flautist, aged Eleven, who is nightly 
a ny “pt Sol i ining Fe ron and other Entertainments as 
usual.—The New Picture-Gallery is now open, and affords grea’ 
facilities to Purchasers. Open “y ™ . 


JOHN S. PHENB, Managing Director. 
Polytechnic Institution (Limited), 309, Regent ‘Street. 


orning and Evening. 
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The Past and Present Life of the Globe; being a 
Sketch in Outline of the World’s Life-System. 
By David Page. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Mr. Page is favourably known as the compiler 
of three or four useful elementary geological 
books; each of which we have noticed in due 
order of appearance. Together with the one 
now published, they form a serviceable series 
for primary instruction. The present volume, 
however, has somewhat higher pretensions than 
its predecessors, and is more readable continu- 
ously than any one of them. Its plan presents 
no novelty, and is much the same as that of 
Prof. Phillips’s recent work, ‘ Life on the Earth, 
its Origin and Succession’; but it is less tech- 
nical and more lecture-like, and aims at a more 
graphic and elaborated style. While Prof. 
Phillips speaks as one having authority, Mr. 
Page speaks as one having a less-informed 
audience. The Oxford Professor gives the 
condensed results of wide research in para- 
graphs; the Edinburgh compiler puts those 
results on canvas and in colours, with a little 
too much aim at warmth and glow, but, on the 
whole, very pleasingly, and quite according to 
the rules of bis art. Yet readers of such books 
as the present, who simply read to acquire 
geology, and not stilted style, may possibly 
wish for commoner terms and commoner sense 
than the author’s when he affirms that “ com- 
mon sense homologates the affirmation,” and 
that fossils “take intelligible rank and position 
in the great categories of existing Vitality,” 
and again when he refers to “the inosculating of 
camel and giraffe.” These strainings at verbal 
— never characterize a master of style. 

ey are, indeed, small blemishes, but every 
popular writer should eschew them; they 
neither homologate with propriety nor inoscu- 
late with simplicity. 

In his graphic delineations of the vitality of 
the several geological epochs, Mr. Page pro- 
ceeds in the usual order, from the oldest to the 
most recent, and contrives to introduce such 
passing, brief allusions to the Fauna and Flora 
of the respective periods as may impart to the 
whole a kind of cosmoramic effect. Those who 
have visited moving panoramas,—the exhibi- 
tors of which have professed to conduct the 
quietly-seated spectator round the world, or 
over the Continent, or up the Rhine, or down 
the Danube, or anywhere else where the pic- 
turesque can be delineated or disfigured,—may 
conceive what a geologist would desire to effect in 
the present ‘Sketches in Outline of the World’s 
Life-System.’ The objects are pretty much the 
same whoever is the painter. There are the 
same extinct animals, the same ancient vege- 
tation, the same restorations and reconstruc- 
tions of fishes and beasts and trees and herbs, 
and vast heaving and life-containing oceans, 
and desolate shores, and scanty, half-emergent 
lands, and fuming volcanoes, and all along the 
strands the same elegant shells and molluscs : 
the only question is, does the painter group 
the whole effectively, and give only the due 
effect to each detail in the grouping? Does he 
re-animate the whole scene pictorially and yet 
scientifically? Generally, we think, Mr. Page 
does so; and he cannot expect higher commen- 
dation. 
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The only interesting pages of this volume to 
those who already know what precedes them 
are found towards its conclusion, and refer to 
generalization respecting the past and present 
“ Life-System” of our globe. Here we have 
brief and useful notices of the Origin of Life, 
Uniformity of Type and Pattern, Function, 
Distribution, &c. On the Introduction of New 
Life-Forms the writer observes :— 

**In the Past Life of the globe we only see dimly 
and broadly the outline of a great scheme of gra- 
dation and progress —a progress on which we may 
rest as a matter of Faith, but the terms of whose 
Law lie far, as yet, beyond the grasp of exact 
scientific demonstration. In vain we turn to ‘ex- 
ternal conditions’ and ‘ unlimited time’; to the 
doctrines of ‘embryology’ and ‘ morphology’; or 
to ‘natural selection in the struggle for existence.’ 
These are oracles to which theorists have often 
appealed, but they fail, as yet, to utter an intelli- 
gible response. That each of them has some por- 
tion of the mystery in keeping, all the tendencies 
of modern science do, no doubt, appear to indicate, 
but how much, and in what order of connexion, 
our highest determinations are little better than a 
train of ingenious guess-work. As far as geologi- 
cal evidence goes, all the great types of life began 
simultaneously and independently. All the sub- 
sequent introductions of new genera and species 
are but modifications of these types ; but how, or 
by what process they were modified, science can- 
not tell, any more than it can account for the crea- 
tion of the type itself. This much we know—if 
the geological record is to be trusted—that age 
after age new forms of life have made their appear- 
ance, differing in what naturalists would term 
generic and specific aspects, but still bearing to the 
great primal patterns, and to each other, certain 
definite and appreciable affinities ; and as we are 
not entitled to place vital phenomena any more 
than physical phenomena beyond the pale of natu- 
ral law, we are bound, in the spirit of philosophy, 
to seek inductively for the causes of these succes- 
sive introductions. In the whole world around us 
we see nothing but the activities of secondary 
causes ; and though Reason has yet failed to detect 
the mode in which new life-forms are produced, 
Faith may surely be allowed to believe in their 
generic connexion by some continuously operating 
law. To such a law science can give no satisfac- 
tory expression ; and in the mean time the idea of 
New Creations is, if not the most philosophical, at 
least the most prevalent belief, just as it is the 
most convenient term, perhaps, whereby we can 
describe the phenomena in questton. Instead of 
the term ‘ new creations,’ some paleontologists, 
with a view to avoid an opinion, make use of the 
phrases, ‘ the first appearance,’ and the ‘ introduc- 
tion’ of new races. Little, however, is gained by 
this evasion. If new species do enter upon the 
stage of being, and we cannot explain how or by 
what process they come, then they are to us, to all 
intents and purposes, new creations.” 

On the Development Hypotheses Mr. Page 
has condensed some sound and unanswerable 
argumentative information, in conformity, in- 
deed, with our own line of remark. On this 
topic he writes with hearty good-will and a 
little bit of personal animus comes out in this 
sentence—“The ‘ Vestiges of Creation’ which 
stands bastardized by the moral cowardice that 
shrinks from avowing its paternity.” 

The last two or three short sections of Mr. 
Page’s book are those which we have read 
with most interest, and these are entitled, the 
“Term of the Human Race;” the “ Influence 
of Man on the Future;” “Progression or 
Succession?” and “Onward and Upward.” 
One passage may be cited as in the writer’s best 
style. While many, with Agassiz, think that it 
ean be shown by anatomical evidence that Man 
is not only the last and highest among the 
living beings of the present period, but that he 
is the last term of a series, beyond which there 
is no material progress possible in accordance 
with the plan upon which the whole animal 





kingdom is ¢ constructed, and that the only 


improvement we can look for upon earth, for 
the future, must consist in the development of 
man’s intellectual and moral faculties, Mr. 
Page replies :— 

“Tt is true that man at present stands the 
crowning form of vital existence, but the facts of 
the past give no countenance to the belief that he 
shall remain the crowning form in future epochs. 
From its dawn until now the great evolution of 
life has been ever upward, geologically speaking (and 
be it borne in mind we are treating the question 
solely from a geological stand-point): shall it not 
continue to be upward still? Wesee no symptom 
of decay either in the physical or vital forces of 
nature ; and so long as these forces continue to 
operate, mutation and progress must inevitably 
follow. Man’s own history, physical and moral, 
has been one of incessant change and progress. 
The features of different races, their mental quali- 
ties, civil systems, and religious beliefs, have all 
less or more partaken of this mutation ; and the 
difference that now subsists between the most 
intellectual, city-dwelling, machine-making Anglo- 
Saxons and the men of the old flint-implements 
and bone-caves may be infinitesimally small when 
compared with that which may exist between the 
noblest living nations and races yet to be evoked. 
Unless science has altogether misinterpreted the 
past, and the course of Creation as unfolded by 
geology be no better than a delusion, the future 
must transcend the present, as the present trans- 
cends that which has gone before it. Man pre- 
sent cannot possibly be man future. Noble as he 
may appear in his highest aspects, it were to limit 
creative power and arrest its progress to aver that 
man may not be superseded by another form still 
nobler and more divine. Physiologically, we can- 
not suppose that the homologies of the vertebrate 
skeleton have been exhausted in the structural 
adaptations of man: psychologically, we dare not 
presume against the correlation of a nobler intel- 
lect with a higher organization. On the contrary, 
in these ascending forms the divine idea of moral 
perfection, though unconceivably unattainable by 
created existences, may be nearly and more nearly 
approached, and stage by stage the loftiest and 
holiest aspirations of the present may become the 
realizations of the future. To speculations such 
as these, though lying fairly in the way of geologi- 
cal inquiry, science can do little more than merely 
indicate the line of reasoning ; and if they shall be 
thought to involve any question as to man’s religious 
beliefs and his hopes of a future life, on this point 
also science is mute, and defers with humility to 
the teachings of a higher philosophy.” 

This convenient volume may be safely re- 
commended to all who have mastered the 
elements and technicalities of Geology. It has 
numerous small illustrations, which are gene- 
rally neat and correct, but some few of them 
are inferior, chiefly the shells. By what un- 
happy mischance came one of the most elegant 
of fossil shells, the T'rigonia clavellata of the 
Oolites, to be so miserably misrepresented as 
it here is? It is provoking to see so beautiful a 
shell, which might even serve for an Art-model, 
so pleasing are its curves and bosses, drawn as 
a misshapen and deformed production of nature. 


SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—June 19.—L. Horner, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—J. Atkinson, Esq., Major 
Vicary, and Lord Rollo were elected Fellows.— 
The President made a communication on the part 
of the Council, that it is proposed to recommend 
to a General Meeting of the Fellows in November 
that the payments of future resident and non-resi- 
dent Fellows be equalized.—The following commu- 
nications were read :—‘ On the Lines of Deepest 
Water around the British Isles,’ by the Rev. R. 
Everest.—‘ On the Ludlow Bone-bed and its Crus- 
tacean Remains,’ by J. Harley, Esq.—‘ On the Old 
Red Sandstone of Forfarshire,’ by J. Powrie, Esq.— 
The Secretary gave a brief account of the discovery 
of an exposure of sandstone strata with two bands 
of clay full of calcareous nodules containing plenti- 








ful remains of Coccosteus, Glytolepis, and other 
fishes belonging to the Old Red Sandstone, in g 
burn about 24 miles from the Manse at Edderto: 
Ross-shire, on the south side of Durnoch Fink 
This information was contained in a letter from the 
Rev. J. M. Joass, of Edderton, communicated } 
Sir R. I. Murchison.—‘On the Outburst of. 
Volcano near Edd, on the African coast of the 
Red Sea,’ by Capt. R. L. Playfair.—‘ Notice of 
the Occurrence of an Earthquake on the 20th of 
March, 1861, in Mendoza, Argentine Confedera. 
tion, South America,’ by C. Murray, Esq.— ‘Op 
the Increase of Land on the Coromandel Coast,’ by 
J. W. Dykes, Esq. : 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—June 7.—Lorg 
Talbot de Malahide, President, in the chair — 
The Rev. I. L. Petit read a paper ‘On Circular 
Churches,’ which was illustrated by drawings 
in water colours taken by himself during 
recent visit to the Continent. They exhibited 
more particularly the architectural features of 
Altenfurt, Grasse in Provence, Albenga, Mont. 
majour, Peyrolles, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Nimeguen, 
—Mr. E. Waterton contributed a paper, which 
may be considered as the principal object of the 
Meeting, since it set forth the History of Ancient 
Gems, and described the varieties in their work- 
manship so as to illustrate the collection of gems 
that had been formed in the apartments of the 
Institute, and of which we have already given a 
description. Mr. Waterton’s dissertation was lucid 
and compgghensive. Those who heard it must have 
regarded the gems afterwards with a very different 
interest ; but it was necessarily and almost entirely 
of an historic character. To speak passingly of 
individual examples was all that could be done; to 
point out their several beauties on so small a scale 
to a multitude of persons was practically impossible, 
Lord Talbot expressed the great obligations of the 
Institute for confidence and liberality to the nume- 
rous contributors of objects of almost inestimable 
value; and Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P. gave some 
valuable information respecting the different natures 
of the materials employed, pointing out, at the 
same time, the inconvenient differences of nomen- 
clature among mineralogists, and calling attention 
to the differences of value in the various stones 
selected by the engravers. The collection of ancient 
gems was found to be the most successful of all the 
gatherings of a special nature which the Institute 
has undertaken. 





Nomismatic.—June 20.—Anniversary Meeting. 
—W. 5S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
The Rev. F. K. Harford, 8. Sharpe, Esq., and 
W. H. Coxe, Esq., were elected Members.—The 
following gentlemen were elected as the Officers 
and Council for the ensuing session:— President, 
W. S. W. Vaux, Esq.; Vice-Presidents, J. B. 
Bergne, Esq., and E. Hawkins, Esq.; Treasurer, 
G. H. Virtue, Esq.; Secretaries, J. Evans, Esq,, 
and F. W. Madden, Esq.; Foreign Secretary, John 
Yonge Akerman, Esq.; Librarian, John Williams, 
Esq.; Members of the Council, S. Birch, Esq., W. 
Boyne, Esq., F. W. Fairholt, Esq., J. Lee, Esq,, 
LL.D., Capt. Murchison, Rev. J. B. Nicholson, 
D.D., Rev. Assheton Pownall, J. W. De Salis, 
Esq., Hon. J. L. Warren, R. Whitbourn, Esq. 


ZooLoGicaL.—June 25.—Dr. Gray, V.P., ip 
the chair.—A communication was read from Mr. 





G. F. Angas, Corresponding Member, dated from 


Collingrove, South Australia, April 19, 1861, con 
taining notes on the Broad-fronted Wombat of 
South Australia (Phascolomys latifrons, Owen), and 
a coloured figure of the animal taken from a male 
example living in the Botanical Gardens in Ade 
laide.—Mr. R. F. Tomes communicated a list of 
the mammals collected by Mr. O. Salvin, in Guate 
mala, embracing twenty-ninespecies, amongst which 
was particularly noticeable a new form of AmericaD 
Muridz, proposed to be called Myowomys Salvin. 
—Dr. J. E. Gray read some observations on the 
mammals obtained by Mr. Du Chaillu in Equatorial 
Africa, and described by that gentleman as neW¥ 
in the ‘Proceedings of the Boston Society 
Natural History.’ The results arrived at by Dr 
Gray were that but one species out of the fifteen 
described by Mr. Du Chaillu was really new # 
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science, namely, that named Cynogale velox, and 
that this had been wrongly referred to the genus 
Cynogale, being not a carnivorous animal, but a 
Rodent allied to the genus Fiber, for which Dr. 
Gray proposed the new generic term Mythomys.— 
A paper was read by Mr. G. R. Gray ‘On the 
Birds of the Family Megapodide,’ giving a list of 
the known species and a description of some new 
species, together with an account of the habits of 
this remarkable group of birds and their geogra- 

ical distribution.—Dr. Baird communicated a 
note on the occurrence of the entozoon called 
Sclerostoma equinum in the testicle of a horse.— 
Mr. J. Y. Johnson communicated a description 
of a second species of coral of the genus Acantho- 
gorgia, from Madeira ;—and notes of the sea- 
anemones of Madeira, as observed in the neigh- 
pourhood of Funchal. Amongst the latter were 
several species considered to be new to science. — 
Papers were also read by Mr. S. Hanley, ‘On a 
New Species of Mollusk of the Genus Pandora,’— 
and by Mr. H. Adams, ‘On a New Genus of 
Shells,’ proposed to be called Alora.—The Secre- 
tary read letters from Capt. J. H. Speke, dated 
Zanaibar, relating to some animals collected in that 
island,—from Dr. Shortt, inclosing the skin of a 
snake found in India ( Daboia elegans ),—and from 
Dr. G. Bennett, dated from Sydney, and contain- 
ing a notice of the habits of the Semipalmated 
Goose ( Anseranas melanoleuca ). 


Roya InstituT1Ion.—May 24.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—‘On 
the Metamorphoses of Insects,’ by Prof. J. O. 
Westwood. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Moy. Entomological, 8. 
- Royal Institution, 2.—General Monthly. 
Tors. Ethnological, 8.—‘ Notes on M. Du Chaillu’s Explora- 
tions in Equatorial Africa,’ Capt. R. Burton. 
Fri Archeological Institute, 4. 








FINE ARTS 


<eaee 
ART IN LIVERPOOL. 


We have already referred to the failure of the 
negotiations to amalgamate the rival Art-associa- 
tions at Liverpool. In giving a brief history of 
the proceedings, we distinctly stated that our 
materials for the account given were derived 
“from a Circular published by the Liverpool 
Academy of Arts, Old Post-Office Place,” — 
one of the belligerent bodies, and as such, of 
course, our readers received it. This was the 
only authority in our possession, and we heedfully 
pointed to its origin, that it might be received at 
its proper value. Some complaints have since 
reached us from the “ Liverpool Society of Fine 
Arts,” to the effect that the case was not fairly 
represented in our précis from the Circular, for, 
being without comment, the ‘‘ Gossip” we published 
was nothing more. Our Correspondent, the Hono- 
rary Secretary of the ‘“‘Society,” says, ‘that it did 
not form any part of the proposal of the negotia- 
tors, that the Academy and their friends should be 
rendered liable for the debt of the Society of Fine 
Arts, balance of expenses incurred when the So- 
ciety was established ; and that the onus of reject- 
ing the proposals for union, and of continued dis- 
union, rests entirely with the Academy and their 
friends, who declined to ratify the proposals adopted 
unanimously by their own representatives in con- 
ference with the Mayor and the other negotiators.” 
We did not report a suggestion that ‘the Academy 
and their friends” should be rendered liable for the 
Society's debt, but that it was proposed by the 
Society that the “amalgamated” body should as- 
sume it,—a somewhat different thing, given in the 
very words of our authority. On turning to the 
Report of the ‘‘ Society,” which has since reached 
us, we find the following note to the suggestions 
ag to their own negotiators :—‘‘ The Society of 

ine Arts consider that this amount (7001.) should 
be carried to the debit of the new institution, 
because they are of opinion that their co-operation 
in lieu of competition is well worth that amount; 
a8 possibly one season of co-operation, certainly 
two, will liquidate the whole.” As to the second 
objection, we gave the matter in the words of the 
Society, as quoted by both parties. We could have 





no wish to throw the onus of rejection upon either, 
but simply stated that the one proposed a plan the 
other could not accept; and we gave the reasons, in 
the Society's own words, for their not doing so. 
As the safest means of doing justice, we will now 
do for the ‘‘Society” what we before did for the 


“* Academy,” t.e., make an abstract from their 


own Report, and leave the public to judge. In 
February last it was announced publicly that 
a committee had been formed for placing 
the Liverpool Academy on a popular and per- 
manent basis. Apprehensive that the means 
employed might occasion some misconception 
amongst the amateurs of Art, and be prejudicial 
to a Society specially instituted for the purpose of 
securing a popular element in the management 
of Art-Exhibitions in Liverpool, some active friends 
of the Society instituted a canvass amongst the 
more influential patrons. While both parties were 
thus engaged, it was suggested that harmony 
might be restored, and the mayor invited delegates 
from both to meet, as they did, and the communi- 
cations between those of the Society and their con- 
stituents are in substance as follows. The Aca- 
demy’s account we have already given. It was 
resolved that twenty-four non-professional gentle- 
men should be associated with the Academicians 
as Honorary Members, who should have the man- 
agement of affairs and appointment of all sub- 
committees, and by publication of accounts afford 
the subscribers all necessary information regarding 
the financial and general affairs of the Academy. 
Hanging and prize-adjudicating committees to con- 
sist exclusively of artists. The term ‘‘ Academi- 
cians” to comprise the present Members of the 
“ Academy,” and such number of the Associates of 
the ‘‘ Society” as the former may, for the purpose 
of the proposed arrangement, agree to elect. The 
second resolution states the desirableness that the 
Academy should, on its reconstruction, be free from 


liability, and recommends that the debt of about 


7001. of the Fine Arts Institution, by the united 
efforts of the two existing institutions, by such 
means as may be devised by them, be liquidated. 
The Council of the “‘Society” accepted these reso- 
lutions; but the sub-committee of the ‘‘ Academy” 
thought it necessary to call a meeting of the signers 
of the memorandum in behalf of that association, 
which repudiated its own agents, who had assented 
to them. It is but just to state that those gentle- 
men, according to the ‘‘ Academy’s” account, de- 
clared that they accepted the above resolutions only 
virtually and after expressing a doubt that the 
“liability question” would prove a stumbling-block. 
In fact, they seem to have acted as agents rather 
than as plenipotentiaries, and reported back to their 
authorizers, admitting candidly the fact that they 
were “very fairly met by all parties” on the nego- 
tiation. The Meeting, in rejecting these resolu- 
tions, proposed, as we said before, a new plan of 
accommodation, which, in its turn, was rejected by 
the “‘ Council of the Society of Fine Arts,” for the 
reasons and in the words previously quoted by our- 
selves. This final resolution, being communicated 
to the Mayor and the deputies on either side, they, 
in reply, expressed their regret that their functions 
had terminated without effecting anything. Thus, 
briefly, and as clearly as we can condense the 
somewhat confused Reports, we have stated the 
position of both parties in this unfortunate squabble. 
It may be well to state that, in our own opinion, 
the amended resolutions of the Academy do not, 
indeed, answer the purpose of securing a powerful 
non-professional element in the management of 
the Academy; for they would select twelve or 
twenty-four persons out of the signers of the 
memorials on both sides to be Honorary Members, 
without liability, from whom should be chosen 
four, two named by the Honorary Members, and 
two by the Academicians;—to these should be added 
a like number of Academicians. This would give 
a predominating Art-element, of course. More- 
over, no status whatever is provided for the artists 
who are Associates of the ‘“‘ Society,” or provision 
made with respect to the debt incurred by the 
Society (nor, indeed, any with regard to that of 
the Academy). We may point out also the justice 
of the remark occurring in the Society's Report, 
to the effect that it appears to them very unreason- 





able to expect that the artists of the Academy will 
allow their preceedings to be controlled by gentle- 
men who decline to participate in the arrangement 
of those proceedings. The Council of the Society 
give a hopeful account.of the prospects for the future 
from the nature of some valuable contributions 
promised for the forthcoming Exhibition, the deter- 
mination to practise a general economy, and the 
plan of paying off the debt, which is in progress. 
Thus, we suppose, this matter must stand at pre- 
sent, although the dispute is most unfortunate, 
and, whatever either party may affect to believe, 
most prejudicial to the interests of Art in Liverpool. 
Could not some plan of arbitration by uninterested 
parties, say London artists and amateurs, be tried? 





Fins-Art Gossip.—Baron Marochetti is en- 
trusted with the execution of the statues of Stephen- 
son and Brunel which are to be placed in the gardens 
attached to St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. 
These works are to be of bronze, the sculptor 
selected having, it is asserted, declined to have 
anything to do with the commissions if they were 
to be executed in marble. It is understood that 
the committees report that they had no choice but 
to give these great works to Baron Marochetti, in 
preference to an Englishman, as they might 
have wished. This is good news, is it not, for our 
young sculptors? We should like to hear what 
strictness of inquiry has been made into their 
abilities to execute statues in bronze? Are Mr. 
Foley, Mr. M‘Dowell, Mr. Woolner, Mr. Noble, 
and Mr. Durham overburthened with commis- 
sions? We could name one or two more who 
have some claims to consideration. No wonder 
that our best sculptors refuse point-blank to have 
anything to do with competitions, and do not 
seek for their works places in the public squares, 
when Baron Marochetti, whose talents we do 
not impugn in the slightest degree, has, as now, 
three commissions for statues to be placed within 
a hundred yards of the Richard in Palace Yard. 

We noticed the other day, in passing under the 
new bridge at Westminster, that on the cusps of 
the quatre-foil which fills in each spandrel of the 
iron arches there are certain preparations for 
attaching ornaments to them, and on inquiry 
learned that it is proposed to attach a little gilt 
shield to each cusp by way of ornament. Before 
this is done let us protest against the idea of such a 
thing. The bridge, architecturally speaking, looks 
unsubstantial enough already. The spindling piers 
of stone are not grave enough in c r to 
dignify the design by any repose or solid arrange- 
ment of mass. The addition of little paltry gew- 
gaws like those proposed cannot but make more 
apparent these shortcomings of design, and we 
earnestly trust that they will never be allowed to 
be added. The toy-like character of the somewhat 
similar appurtenances to the new bridge at Chelsea 
should be a warning of what will be the result of 
following the same meretricious taste. New West- 
minster Bridge will in all probability be a ae 
able construction, but one cannot in going down 
the river avoid making unfavourable comparisons 
between it and the bridges below. Hungerford, 
soon to vanish, with its wonderful span and grace 
— grave, stately Waterloo — even Blackfriars, 
stolid, tradesmanlike and ugly as it is, looks service- 
able, and but for its feeble foundations would 
be so. The three fine spans of Southwark look 
splendid as works of Art, and London Bridge, the 
noblest of all,—worthy of Athens or of Rome at the 
best time,—a work which the more one looks at it 
the more we admire its dignity, simplicity, strong 
serviceableness and solid magnificence, fitly closes 
the line. Pray let us not have the trinkets to 
Westminster Bridge, and above all no coloured 
lamps or toys of any kind!—We write in fear of 
a certain green paint which appears on one arch ; 
let us add a word against this, and beg that the well- 
chosen brown now upon the ironwork may remain. 

In describing recently the alterations in 
and contemplated to Waltham Abbey Ch we 
referred to a stained-glass window, by Mr. E. 
Burne Jones, as about to be placed in the east 
window of that edifice. Having had an opportu- 
nity of inspecting this, we gladly bear testimony to 
its high artistic merits, the more readily, as it seems 
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to us the designer has done much, in this and in 
the window previously mentioned as placed in Oxford 
Cathedral, to restore the ancient splendours of the 
art of glass-staining, and even added artistic 
qualities of great value to the ancient practice. At 
Waltham Abbey Church the window will shortly be 
placed in its proper situation. It is a Jesse window, 
embracing a novel method of treatment ; consists of 
three upright lights, surmounted by a wheel-light, 
containing an interior circle with a figure of the 
Creator, with the globe in his hands, himself 
surrounded by angels, and behind him the bent 
rainbow of promise. Around this central circle 
are seven lobes in a circle, six of which, with fit 
emblems, some of which are highly poetic in expres- 
siveness, indicate the labours of the creation ; the 
seventh lobe bears a choir of adoring Angels. 
In the centre of the lights, beneath the circle 
at the foot, is placed Jesse asleep, with the 
tree of his descendants springing from his 
loins ; round his couch are the symbols of the four 
Evangelists ; on the boughs connecting the person- 
ages are, David with the bells, Solomon with a 
model of the Temple in his hands, Achaz adoring 
his idol, Rehoboam with a scourge, Josias with a 
scroll, Jeconias and Manasses in captivity, naked 
and chained; then Hezekias holding a sun-dial. 
Above these a representation of the Crucifixion, 
and groups of angels. In the left-hand light are 
the patriarchs—Adam, with Eve, in the garden 
being tempted by the serpent ; Noah, with a model 
of the ark, a dove, and a vine near him; Jacob, 
bearing a ladder and surrounded by sheep ; Gideon, 
in armour, with a fleece and pot of fire ; Joshua, 
with the sun and moon in his arms ; Samson, with 
the bone of the ass; and Moses, with the Tables of 
the Law. On the right side are, Isaiah, holding the 
sun; Jeremiah, in captivity, rending his garments; 
Ezekiel, with the eyed-wheel of his vision; Daniel, 
with thelion and the rose; Habakkuk, withthe book, 
and Malachi pointing to St. John the Baptist. 
The whole of these figures are designed with a 
genuine artistic spirit; but the great merit of the 
window is its quiet and rich luminousness of colour, 
got by the employment of pure harmonies of tint, 
and the introduction of a fine indigo colour in the 
flat background, which is admirably warm and 
varied, though deep and strong. Alone amongst 
modern designers for glass-staining, Mr. Jones 
seems to be able to combine the most subtle 
qualities of colour and strength, at the same 
time not forgetting the immense difference between 
the proper treatment of translucent glass and a 
picture per se. Messrs. Powell & Sons, of White- 
friars, have executed their portion of the work, as 
producers, with perfect success. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
<i 


MUSICAL UNION.—Halle, Lubeck, Wieniawski, Piatti, and 
Signor Delle Sedie, at the GRAND and LAST MATINEE 





July 2. The Grand Septetts of Beethoven and Hummel, and 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E fiat, Op. 31. Violin and Piano Solos, 
and V. Pieces will be included in the Programme.—Tickets, 


Half-a-Guinea each, to be had at Cramer’s, Chappell’s, Ollivier’s ; 
and at Ashdown & Parry’s, 18, Hanover Square. Doors open at 
Half-past Two, Concert to commence at Three o’clock. Members 
are requested to bring their Tickets. J. ELLA, Director. 


MUSICAL ART-U NION.—Cherubini’s Requiem ; Gade’s ‘ Erl- 
King’s Daughter,’ Romance, Violin, Mr. Blagrove, Beethoven ; 
Song, ‘Non temer’ (with Violin), Mozart,on FRIDAY EVENING, 
July 5, at Hanover Square Rooms, at Half-past_ Eight o’clock.— 

ocalists: Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Laura 
Baxter, and Mr. Santley. The Orchestra and Professional Choir. 
Conductor, Mr. Klindworth.—Tickets at Cramer’s, &c. 


SIGNOR GIULIO REGONDI has the honour to announce 
that he will give a MATINEE MUSICALE, at the Hanover 
uare Rooms,on MONDAY, July 1, to commence at Half-past 
Two o'clock precisely. Vocalists: Madame Catherine Hayes and 
adame Lemmens-Sherrington, Signor Gardoni and Signor 
Gustave Garcia. Instrumentalists: Pianoforte, Miss Arabella 
Goddard; Harp, Mr. Boleyne Reeves; Violoncello, Herr Lidell ; 
Guitar and Concertina, Signor Giulio Regondi. Conductor, Signor 
mdegger. On this occasion Signor Giulio Regondi will play, 
for the first time, a New Concerto ( MS.), composed expressly for 
im by Molique.—Keserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats, 
78. ; to be had of the principal Musicsellers, and of Signor Giulio 
Regondi, 27, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W 


THE LAST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT.—On MONDAY 
EVENING NEXT, duly 1. the DIRECTOR’S BENEFIT, and 
pomivey: the LAST CONCERT of the Season, will take place at 

t. James’s Hall; on which occasion the Programme will be 
selected from the Works of all the Great Masters.—Pianoforte, 
Miss Arabella Goddard and Mr. Charles Halle; Violin, M. 
Wieniawski ; Violoncello, Signor Piatti. Vocalists, Miss Banks 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, Mr. Benedict.—Sofa Stalls, 5e.; 


palcony, 38.; Unreserved Seats, 1s.; at Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New 
Bond Street; Cramer & Co.’s, and Hammond’s, Regent Street; 
Keith, wse, & Co.’s, 48, Cheapside; and at the Hall, 28, 


Piccadilly. 
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HERR LIDELL'S EVENING CONCERT, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, TUESDAY NEXT, July 2, at pg ~— 
o’clock.—Vocalists: Miss Banks and Madame Laura Baxter, Mr. 
George Perren and Mr. Santley. Instrumentalists: Piano, Miss 
Arabella Goddard; Harp, Herr Charles Oberthiir; Guitar and 
Concertina, Signor Giulio Regondi; Violoncello, Herr Lidell. 
Conductor, Mr. ncesco em eserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Un- 
reserved Seats, 7s. 6d. ; to be obtained at all the Principal Music 
Warehouses; at Herr Lidell’s Residence, 42, Mornington Place, 


Hampstead Road, N.W.; and at the Rooms on the Evening of the,| 
Concert. 





Mr. DEACON’S THIRD and LAST SEANCE of CLASSICAL 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will take place on THURSDAY 
July 4, at 16, Grosvenor Street (by permission of Messrs. Collard 
& Collard), commencing at Three o’clock.—Executants: Violin, 
M. Sainton and Mr. Clementi ; Viola, Herr Bactens ; Violoncello, 
Signor Pezze; Pianoforte, Mr. Deacon.—Tickets, Half-a-Guinea 
each, to be had of Mr. R. W. Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Street, W.; or 
of Mr. Deacon, 4, Duchess Street, Portland Place. 





MR. CHARLES HALLE’S BEETHOVEN RECITALS.—The 
LAST CONCERT will take ce, at the St. James’s Hall, on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, July 5, tocommence at Three 
o’clock.—Mr. Halle will play the last three Sonatas of Beethoven. 
—Vocalist, Signor Gardoni. Conductor, Mr. Harold Thomas.— 
Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 7s.; Unreserved Seats, 38.; at 
Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; Cramer & Co.’s, 201, Regent 
aereet; Ollivier’s, Old Bond Street; and at the Hall, 28, Picca- 

illy. 





Puituarmonic Society.—To the eighth and 
last concert for the year was given a special inter- 
est by the re-appearance there of Prof. Moscheles. 
A more interesting event is hardly in our recol- 
lection. Many years have elapsed, we are informed, 
since this great artist has been heard anywhere in 
public,—yet it would not have been easy to guess 
this from any shortcoming in the performance of 
his admirable Concerto in G@ minor. If, here and 
there, the execution was less precisely finished 
than it might have been had he played in public 
once a month, the style was as grand as ever; and 
with more freedom, we fancy, than the player 
always used to display—since he was sometitnes too 
over-solicitous for the utmost refinement. There is 
too little such music now-a-days ; but if the perform- 
ance was welcome, not less so was the honest and 
genial cordiality of the audience, warm to a degree 
which we do not recollect equalled, and calculated 
to shake the nerves of any one less confident in the 
mastery of hisinstrument and himself than our guest. 
On every account the Concerto was an event to re- 
member with pleasure. Other portions of the concert 
could hardly fail to provoke less gracious thoughts 
and comparisons. The coarseness of the new band is 
gratuitous (because the Concerto was well accom- 
panied), but Haydn’s easy symphony, ‘ La Reine de 
France,’ was so badly played, without point or 
delicacy, as to be nothing short of discreditable. 
Nor was it judicious so closely before the Piano- 
forte Concerto to have placed Beethoven's long 
Violin Concerto, especially in the hands of Herr 
Strauss.— Though meritoriousand skilled in general 
in this work, his playing was dry and soulless : the 
weary cadenza introduced by him into the Allegro 
was singularly unlucky. Madame Guerrabella was 
one of the singers, a lady, as has been said, with 
good points and promise; but who stands in need 
of regulation, ere she can take a high place in the 
profession. 





Musicat Art-Unton.—Though there was no 
absolute novelty at thesecond concert, the Ouverture, 
ou Suite, by Sebastian Bach, and the pianoforte Con- 
certo, by Schumann, were all but new in London ; 
both having, we believe, been performed only once. 
Both were welcome. The clear and characteristic 
beauty of the first-written, it would appear to be 
intimated by its title, in the French style, must 
always make it acceptable. The air, or slow move- 
ment, was encored—and no wonder !—Then, it was 
satisfactory to have a second opportunity of judging 
an important work by a modern composer whom 
a section of musicians here—as elsewhere—are 
doing their utmost to put forward. All sincere 
belief merits respect, though it may fail to convert 
us. With the best attention, we find ourselves colder 
after the second than we were after the first per- 
formance of Schumann’s pretentious and confused 
work, for which Herr Pauer did his best. Never was 
variety in concerto-music more urgently wanted 
than at present. Our players will not—perhaps, 
because many of them cannot—for the moment 
return to the Concertos of Prof. Moscheles, valu- 
able as these are.—To hear those by Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn ever and anew becomes almost 
impossible. Further, there is that assumption of 
depth and originality in Schumann’s music which 





is attractive to persons in a peculiar state of ming 
To be incomprehensible is a sure means of produc. 
ing an effect :—the vacant are mystified, the half. 
thinkers delight in occupying themselves with 
puzzles, not the worst pleased when the puzzle hag 
no solution (since, were solution to arrive, their 
occupation would be gone). Who does not know 
the prodigious force and surprise of common-place 
courageously launched and adroitly disguised? Yet 
there is not an idea in this Concerto by Schumann 
which is not trite and shallow. A concerto being bh 
its very nature a piece of individual display—this 
perverse man has done his best to render the piano. 
forte part as difficult and as ineffective as possible 
by the perpetual heaviness and intricacy of hig 
instrumentation. There is a jargon abroad in which 
“finger - music” and “concealed melody” and 
“inner meaning” figure largely ; and poor Beet. 
hoven’s name is taken in vain—as if Beethoven 
ever wrote except on the argument of havi 
something clear and beautiful to set forth! Too 
many of the new school are scholars who haye 
this fact to learn ;—but who prefer aping his 
aberrations and deformities as so many marvels 
types and indicia. No amount of wrong notes 
played in Schumann’s elaborate compositions would 
impair their effect, or could be detected unless the 
ear was guided by the eye. In brief, this ambi- 
tious music is, with little exception, the ponderous 
and confused effort of a mediocre and obstinate 
man, in whose favour we have lived to hear Men. 
delssohn called ‘‘ shallow.” 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK.—Beethoven’s Sonatas, 
Op. 54. and 78, are among the least known—per. 
haps it may be added, and least happy—of his 
pianoforte music ; yet both have that vigour and 
decision of form which are sometimes wanting in 
his later works,—the former calculated to tax the 
most skilful of pianists as severely as if it were 
a pair of professed studies. The finale of it is 
in some sort a replica of the finale to the Sonata, 
Op. 26—but, of the two, it is the more harassing 
in its demands on lightness and evenness of finger. 
Op. 78, though as striking in its subject as anything 
from its writer's hand, has always given us an 
impression of disproportion, which is as hard to 
prove, perhaps, as to reason away; and which 
may have been in part suggested yesterday week 
by the fact of its being heard in close neighbour- 
hood to one of Beethoven's most superb Sonatas, 
—that in F minor. On the latter, familiar as it 
is in its grandeur and passion, an article could 
still be written without trenching on the remarks 
already liberally offered by analysts and rhapso- 
dists ; but this must be left for other hands—ours 
can only put on record the remarkable excellence 
of its performance by M. Halle.—Next Friday wilt 
see the end of a task which has been carried 
through with an even and unfaltering skill not 
soon to be forgotten. 

Madame Sainton-Dolby’s Concert on Saturday 
morning brought us another player of Beethoven's 
music in that promising young artist, M. Ritter, 
—who took the great Trio in B flat, and took it 
well. The French reading of this music, however, 
is somewhat too minutely precise. We have never 
heard a player less chargeable with affectation 
than M. Ritter; but some breadth and freedom of 
style were wanting to the allegro and to the largo. 
Nothing could be better than M. Ritter’s playing 
of a Veloce Impromptu by himself.—Among other 
items to be noticed was an elegant setting, by 
M. Blumenthal, of the Laureate’s ‘Tears, idle tears, 
and the re-appearance of Miss Anna Whitty, in 
whose favour many good reports have been for- 
warded to us. She has the style, but not as yet 
the completeness, of a singer. The uncertainty of 
her intonation may arise from nervousness; a 
present it impairs her performances in no small 
degree, and her attention cannot be too earnestly 
directed to its cure.—On Saturday morning, to0, 
Signor Ciabatta, one of our most accomplish 
resident singers, gave an Italian Concert, with the 
aid of some of the best of his countrymen at pre- 
sent in London. 

Mr. Benedict's concert, as usual, was spoilt by 
its length. Half-a-hundred pieces of music to be 
got through in four hours of a Monday morning! 
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_This is exhausting work, let the preceding day 
of musical rest have gone over ever 80 quietly. 
_-Among other matters spoiled by arrange- 
ments which render preparation impossible was 
that which should have been the main feature of 
the concert—the composer's own ‘ Undine.’ That 
we like this Cantata need not be told,—and accord- 
ingly we do not like to hear in it a chorus—shy, 
weak, and false—and an orchestra fumbling over 
some of the most graceful and delicate passages. 
It was a mistake, too, to give the heroine’s part to 
Malle. Tietjens, who not only sang heavily—her 
habitual style—but like one too much afraid of 
being wrong to be ever right. If this lady means 
to make her home in English music (as report 
states) she must unmake herself thoroughly. Pos- 
sessing, as she does, one of the most magnificent 
goices, past or present—she is one of the least 
satisfactory artists we know, not excepting Mdlle. 
Cruvelli, not excepting Herr Formes—names only 
mentioned as proof that our superstitions in favour 
of a singer knowing how to sing are at least con- 
sistent. 

On Tuesday morning Madame Catherine Hayes 
gave her Matinée ;—in the evening that pro- 
mising musician Mr. John Francis Barnett his 
concert with orchestra. His pianoforte playing is 
very good. Nothing less, indeed, for the moment, 
could render Mendelssohn’s first Concerto accept- 
able, in spite of its beauty and brilliancy, so 
frequently has it been chosen of late, and by the 
very best pianists. We are hardly in a case to say 
whether it was owing to his instrument, or to the 
roughness of the accompanying orchestra, or his 
usual habits of finger, that there was some want 
of power and crispness of touch—the latter indis- 
pensable to Mendelssohn’s music.—As matters 
stand, however, he is a decided acquisition to “the 
profession,” which is becoming rich in the tone of 
intelligence, taste, (and, it may be added), manners 
of its younger English members. There is no 
doubt, with us, of a great future for Music in this 
country. 

Those who are not tired of concerts must 
be apprised of an oversight made last week in 
regard to the entertainment given by Mr. Sum- 
mers (himself blind) for those under like depriva- 
tion. With the exquisite artistic feeling of those 
whose knowledge of beauty must be “all ear” we 
have been long familiar. It is a theme nearly un- 
touched—one to which we may return. The con- 
cert had an interest real—if somewhat sad, to 
those who have passed beyond the stage of idle 
curiosity. —Here, in these last days of this tremen- 
dous week, have we had the Yorkshire Choral Union 
coming up to Babylon, to show us how Leeds and 
Bradford and Huddersfield sing ‘ The Messiah.’ 





Otympic.—M. Rosier’s comedy, entitled ‘A 
Trente Ans,’ has furnished the foundation to Mr. 
Horace Wigan for a pleasant three-act piece, called 
‘The Charming Woman.’ The French piece itself 
more appropriately names the heroine the reasonable 
woman. The triumph of reason over passion is the 
theme of the drama. The lady, here called Mrs. 
Bloomly (Miss Amy Sedgwick), and who in the 
course of the piece changes her name to Mrs. 
Symptom, is an intelligent widow, fond it would 
seem of doctoring people. A youth named Alfred 
Ardent (Mr. F. Robinson) falls ill at his uncle’s 
seat in Leicestershire, and the widow finds it neces- 
sary to wait on his sick-chamber. The young 
man’s gratitude ripens into lc.e, and the lady her- 
selfis smitten. But Ardent is pledged to Julia, 
the ward of his uncle, Sir Mulberry Matchem (Mr. 
G. Cooke); and the widow agrees with the latter 
to restore matters to their proper position. And 
this she effects by pretending a rudeness of beha- 
viour entirely out of keeping with his experience of 
her manner in his sick-room, but which he is led to 
believe was an illusion arising from delirium. In 
the second act, the widow is married to Mr. 
Symptom (Mr. H. Wigan), a gentleman of fortune 
who is always providing against fancied maladies, 
and who had seen in the lady not only the qualities 
of a good wife but those of a good nurse. Both 
parties are remarkably happy—the husband in 
the wife’s medical attentions, and the wife in the 





amusement of novel-writing. Ardent is also| There is life in the old Catch-Club yet! At its 
married ; but the time arrives when their paths in | centenary meeting, which was held yesterday 
life cross again, and Ardent fully understands the | week, two prizes for new glees were awarded : the 
nature of the deception to which he had been sub- | first to Mr. Cummings, the second to Mr. G. Ben- 
jected. He thinks himself, therefore, entitled to; son. How long is it since a new “catch” has 
repair the “4 i had x ee by the im- | been written worthy of a prize ?—if written at all? 
position, an rs. Symptom has again to prove! A Conversazione will be held by the Musical 
that she is a reasonable woman. The scene ye in | Society on Wednesday evening the 3rd of July. 
the hotel at Folkestone, and she endeavours to) A misprint which last week assigned the 8th as 
frighten her husband away from the place by/ the date of the third concert of the Musical Art 
getting up the report of an epidemic. To her| Union, must be corrected. The day is Friday next, 
dismay, he invites the whole party to his villa at | the 5th. 
Richmond ; and she has accordingly to invent an-| The Metropolitan School Choral Society publishes 
other _ which — the business of the third | a complaint of loss to the amount of 150J. incurred 
act. e writes a little drama, which she arranges | by the late performance for its benefit at the 
to be acted by her guests, and so distributes the | Crystal Palace, and ascribes this falling off to the 
parts as to read a moral lesson to Ardent, and | “Sunday movement,” which has been exciting 
another to a Mrs. Bitterbliss (Mrs. Stephens), who | attention there during the past month. We have 
makes her husband miserable by her unfounded | always fancied that entertainments of this sort 
nga aly by Hg tod te a — — be —. —_ a 4 yo! the ny = 
effectually cured. e new | question may have been “put out of joint” 
drama, which was throughout judiciously acted, | M. Blondin’s terrific exercises ; but we ties that 
was well received. The scenery by Mr. Telbin was | “ the season” has generally not been profitable to 
beautifully painted and set, particularly the opening | any of the old societies—whereas new monster per- 
scene. | formances of favourite works, on which vast sums 
ee ee | have been expended (as, for instance, 1001. to a 
PRINCESS’s.—On Saturday a new drama, founded | principal pny have been given to the empty 
on a little French piece called ‘Geneviéve,’ was | benches of Exeter Hall. These things portend 
produced under the title of ‘A Homestead Story,’ | the necessity of a wisdom and enterprise in council 
with some success. The “story” is included in| too much disregarded. The old practices, the old 
one act, and is so simple as to present rather an) fashions, the old solemn circumlocution of com- 
pore — “7 ose Ms: -_ : r oo +s —- are as much behind their time in musical 
orphan boy, has been brought up by Farmer y | as they are in military or Indian administration. 
(Mr. Ryder), and conceives a natural affection for | The public is beginning to think and to discrimi- 
his protector’s daughter. The honest farmer ap-'| nate, and its waking (in no respect to be con- 
proves the match; nay, more, rejoices in it, as it | founded with weariness) is sure to give trouble to 
necessitates no change in the arrangements of the | managers and to influence treasuries. 
homestead. The guileless maiden is pleasingly| A new “diversion” (to borrow Horne Tooke’s 
enacted by Miss Maria Harris. The piece, slight | title) by that thoughtful and ingenious musician, 
as it is, serves its purpose of filling up the small Prof. Moscheles, with which we have made ac- 
portion of the evening not demanded by the severer quaintance—is worth a paragraph. It appears 
drama; and is well placed upon the stage, being | that he has not thought it sacrilege to do what 


elegantly illustrated by a scene painted by Mr. W. | 
Telbin. 

On the same evening, Byron’s tragedy of ‘Werner’ 
was performed, for the first time at this theatre for 
many years, Mr. Phelps supporting the hero with | 
his usual power. (Gabor was performed with great | 
weight by Mr. Ryder, and Ulric by Mr. Edmund | 
Phelps. Jda Stratenheim was represented by Miss 
Rose Leclercq, and Josephine by Miss Atkinson. 
The performance gave the audience evident satis- 
faction, and the actors were recalled at the fall of 
the curtain. 





HayYMARKET.— With the return of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews to this house, ‘The Overland 
Route,’ by Mr. Tom Taylor, has re-appeared on the | 
bills, with ‘The Adventures of a Love-letter,’ and | 
the ballet of ‘The Galician Féte.’ To these have 
been added during the last week ‘The Happiest 
Day of my Life’ and ‘ Patter versus Clatter.’ The 
audiences continue to be good, notwithstanding the 
summer season. 


St. James’s THEATRE.—On Wednesday evening, 
the French company now performing at this 
house, before slender audiences, produced a very 
effective little comedy, under the title of ‘ Le 
Gentilhomme Pauvre.’ M. Paul Devaux sustains 
the principal part, that of the reduced gentleman, 
in a way to command the sympathy of the specta- 
tors. Mdlle. Théric played the daughter Madeline 
with great delicacy and beauty. Madame Leduc 
had a capital part as the rich widow, which she 
interpreted with excellent effect. But the interest 
centred in the acting of M: Devaux, and we regret 
that so genuine an exhibition of talent had nota 
better audience for its recognition. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gosstp.—Madame 
Lind-Goldschmidt is to sing on Thursday next at 
a concert to be given at Dudley House for the 
benefit of the Society of Female Artists. 

We are glad to see that Prof. Bennett has 
undertaken to compose some music for the Jubilee 
Concert of the Philharmonic Society to be held 








next year. 


other men of mark have done,—namely, to meditate 
on the Preludes of Sebastian Bach. He has 
glossed some half-score of these by adding a part 
for either a second pianoforte or a stringed instru- 
ment, with a felicity and science which are most 
remarkable. Nothing can be well more suggestive 
than to hear them, first in their original form, and 
afterwards with the added ideas which have been 
suggested. The wise world will be thrown into fits 


| by such a tour de force; but it would be wiser if it 


recollected that amplification does not imply alter- 
ation, still less annihilation. The original score of 
‘The Messiah’ remains, though Mozart did commit 
the sin of additional accompaniments. For our own 


| parts—while respecting the ancients as deeply as 


our neighbours—all these things, when well done, 
whether they be done by one named Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Molique, or Gounod, are 
only so many tributes to the richness in idea of 
our ancestors, and so many protests against that 
grudging and narrow pedantry which calls itself 
orthodoxy. 

The following report of a concert lately given at 
New York (copied from the New York Musical 
Review) will amuse our readers :— 

“The concert, given by Miss Carlotta Patti, was also 
very successful, as the papers say. There was also a good 
deal of singing by Madame Strakosch and Messrs. Brignoli 
and Barili, done in the usual style, which is not always to our 
taste. Miss Patti sang well, better than we have heard a 
good many renowned singers do it—better than often her 
sister did, the present pet of the London public. But what 
she cannot do, as yet, is—trilling. The trills in the Bolero 
of the ‘Sicilian Vespers’ presented. some very curious and 
vacillating outlines, which might be called shaky, but 
which were by no means those of a regular artistic trill.” 

Paris, like London, seems going through its 
discipline of fiery heat, thunder-storms and rain 
just now, and accordingly there is not much music 
or drama to talk about. M. Theodore Ritter’s 
one-act comic opera, ‘ Marianne,’ appears to have 
come and gone.—A new manner of lighting the 
stage has been tried at the Grand Opéra, which 
seems in nothing more successful than in averting 
all possible danger from those who appear on the 
stage.—‘ Alceste’ is promised there for August 
—read September.—Nignor Stanzieri is dead, and 
has died young,—an Italian pianist whose pro- 
mise for the future was well known in certain 
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circles.—It is curious to observe the forcible efforts | 
now in progress to wedge ‘ Les Troyens,’ by M. 
Berlioz, into the Grand Opéra. Will the story | 
of this work be a second tale of ‘ Tannhauser,’ 
or will France make a success for its transcen- 
dentalist as great as was the failure of the Ger- 
man transcendental opera,—also forced in there 
by a wedge? Solemn assurances are abroad 
that the composer's manner has undergone a 
complete modification ;—but the same were cur- 
rent ere ‘The Flight into Egypt’ was produced ; 
—and we confess to entertaining doubts on the 
subject from having observed with surprise the 


sincerity of self-delusion with which M. Berlioz | 
repudiates all connexion with the new school to | 
That he is richer | 


which he so distinctly belongs. 
in idea than Herr Wagner cannot be questioned. 
In his ‘Cellini’ and his ‘ Faust’ there are many 
good subjects concealed with an ingenuity as per- 
verse as it is curious. He is a master of orchestral 
sonority;—but (to judge from his works) he shares 


with the transcendentalists in disdaining Beauty as | « 
mere superficial triviality, and in using eccentric | 


means and appliances which are only original be- 


cause they are uncouth. Unless these habits have | 


been thoroughly laid aside, we fear that whatever 
nationality may do, however influence may be 
brought to bear—‘ Les Troyens’ can hardly look 
for a great success from the audience that rejected 
‘ Tannhiuser.’ 

“To tourists”—There is to be a North-German 
part-singing festival, on the Johannisberg, near 
Bielefeld, in Westphalia, on the 26th, and two 


following days, of July.—A musical festival is to | 


be held at Antwerp some time in August. 





MISCELLANEA 

Mr. Ewart's Act for the City.—It seems another 
opportunity will at last be afforded the citizens to 
decide on the question of adopting the Public 
Libraries Act, 1855, for the City of London. The 
Lord Mayor has convened a public meeting of such 

rsons as are rated to the Consolidated Rate, on 
Thursday, the 11th of July, at twelve o'clock, at 
the Guildhall. The Libraries Act is an amended 
act, and by a special clause (24th) the City of 
London can adopt it.: To carry it, the assent of 
two-thirds of the rate-payers present at the meet- 
ing is necessary. A simple majority is not enough. 
The act is peremptory on this point; and as no 
poll can be demanded, it is obvious the friends of 
popular education and progress in the City must 
make a vigorous effort, or the old “‘ cry,” “‘ We are 
taxed enough already,” will prevail, as in Novem- 
ber, 1855, and cause this permissive, and not com- 
pulsory, act to be again rejected. Mr. Ewart’s 
act has been adopted in twenty-three towns and in 
one parish (St. Margaret and St. John, West- 
minster), and has given the greatest satisfaction 
to all classes of the people. Some of the wise 
men of the East need reminding that it is better 
for-the rate-payers of the City of London that 
their money should go for libraries than for 
prisons,—for the supply of books and news- 
papers, not for the support of paupers. The 
City ratepayers have to pay heavily for police 
prisons at Holloway and elsewhere, and for so- 
called “Unions.” Their new Lunatic Asylum 
cost 50,0001. Plenty of institutions for the 
punishment, not one for the diminution, of crime 
and poverty. I admire the voluntary principle 
in some things, but I ignore it in this matter. No 
purely voluntary plan of support would do for the 
London Free Public Reference and Lending 
Libraries and News-Rooms. The attempt was 
made at Gloucester Place, Marylebone, to esta- 
blish a free library by voluntary contributions. 
After a short struggle, it disappeared. You may 
create, but you cannot sustain or maintain, free 
libraries or news- rooms by the subscription or 
donation plan. I will only add, the ‘more taxa- 
tion” cry is a mere howl or lamentation, set up by 
soi-disant “friends of the poor rate-payers,” in 
order to obtain a little fleeting popularity. 

MatTTHEW FEILDE. 
Free Library Committee, 24, Cornhill, June 26, 
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written work, which we had marked; and we can on! ly, th ii 
refer our readers to the volume itself,—tl he whole o which wi 
well repey perusal. It is embellished with excellent portrait 
some of the authors depicted, and, al! int 
style whieh fits it to take a Pit on any drawing-roo! 
shall, indeed, be surprised if it do not _e one te the most sut- 

1 books of the season.” —Carlisle Examiner. 

“* We cordially reeommend this book rs our 1 
and reliable guide on the subjects on which it tre 
teristic feature—its account of the most pet dom prison-b 
we have not time to touch upon. Suffice it to say, —_ 
valuable information, and many beautiful selections 
which will amply repay perusal. The book is handsomely ‘et bei 

and is embellished with a series of khang or port 


Cheaterfeld Report 
London: William Tegg, Pancras- lane, Queen-street, Cheapsi 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


wen 


On the ist of July, No. II., New Series, price 2s. 6d. 


The JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE. 


Edited by JOHN C. BUCKNILL, M.D. 


On the Ist of July, No. III., New Series, with Plates, price 4s. 


The JOURNAL of MICROSCOPICAL 


SCIENCE. ¢ (Qus eoreertz.) Edited by EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. F.R.S., and GEORGE 
BUSK 

Each ee of the New Series contains Sixteen additional pages of Letter-press, thus 
rendering the Journal still more worthy of the support of the Subscribers. 


On the Ist of July, No. LV., price 6s. 


The BRITISH and FOREIGN MEDICO-CHI- 


RURGICAL REVIEW, and QUARTERLY JOURNAL of PRACTICAL MEDICINE 
and SURGERY. 


On the Ist of July, Vol. XXXIIL., sain 68. 6d. 


The HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT of the 


MEDICAL SCIENCES: being a Digest of the Contents of the Principal British and Conti- 
nental Medical Works; together with a Critical Report of the Pro; of Medicine and aed 
Collateral Sciences. Edited by W. H. RANKING, M.D., and C. . RADCLIF FE, M.D. 


Feap. 8vo. 28. 


The EASTERN, or TURKISH BATH: its His- 


tory 4 Revival in Britain, and Application to the Purposes of Health. By ERASMUS 
WILSO 


Third Edition (Incorporating the Gulstonian Lectures for 1860), post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Qn EPILEPTIC and OTHER CONVULSIVE 


AFFECTIONS of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. By CHARLES BLAND RADCLIFFE, M.D. 
F.R. = iw Tay sician to, and Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeutics at, the W estmin- 
ster Hospi 


With Engravings, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


The PHYSICAL EXAMINATION of the 


CHEST in PULMONARY CONSUMPTION and its Lt URRENT DISEASES. By 

SUMERVILLE SCOTT ALISON, M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. Lond., Physician to the Hospital 

for Consumption and Diseases of the 6 hest, Bromptan. 

“This is by far the most complete and exhaustive Treatise on the Physical Diagnosis of Phthisis 
that has yet issued from the English press.” —Medical Times and Gazette. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 58. 


INFANT FEEDING, and its INFLUENCES 


on LIFE; or, the Causes and Semesiine of Infant Mortality. By CHARLES H. ROUTH, 
M.D., Physician to the Samaritan Hospital. 
“Dr. Routh has done well in cz ling general attention to the fact <A gg De infant mortality 
in attempting to point out the causes, the p e has, as we all well 
ow, paid much attention to this subject, and at various times given of ih ‘rofession useful hints in 
reference to the feeding of children.” —Medical Times and Gazette. 





Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


On the DISEASES of the STOMACH: with 


an Introduction on its Anatomy and Physiology. By WILLIAM BRINTON, M.D., Phy- 
sician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
“As one of our first writers upon the structure, functions, gna diseases of the piiceennary, tana, 
theauthor of the present treatise has for some time 
Brinton’s work as an honourable addition to the really scientific literature of the day? a 





Fourth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


On GOUT: its History, its Causes, and its Cure. 
By W. GAIRDNER, M.D. 
“This book is the work of a man, mature in years, and who hes spent his life in studying the 


ena of which he now renders an account. The careful observer and independent thinker 
appear in every page.” —Lancet. 


Third Edition, much enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 


DISEASES of the JOINTS, involving ANCHYLOSIS: and on the TRE ATMENT for the 
RESTORATION of MOTION. By BERNARD E. BRODHURST, F.R.C.S., Assistant- 
Surgeon to the Royal Orthopedic Hospital. 

“ We cordially congratulate Mr. Brodhurst upon his success in a field of Surgery which he has 
= entirely his own, by the patient and zealous application of sound principles of British Sur, ery 
a class of cases w hich, befoce he wrote, were either altogether neglected or barbarously treat 
British Medical Journal. 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The CHANGE of LIFE in HEALTH and 


DISEASE: a Practical Treatise on the Nervous and other Affections incidental to Women at 
the Decline of Life. By_E. J. TILT, M.D., Senior Physician to the Farringdon General 
Dispensary and Lying-in Charity. 

“We have much pleasure in introducing to our readers a second edition of Dr. Tilt’s work, 
heeause we believe that much ignorance on wer eh of the public, and no little negligence on that of 
our ice, have contributed to the prevalence of erroneous views of the subject of which it 
teats.” —Medico-Chirurgical Review. 





8vo. cloth, 14s. 


The GENEALOGY of CREATION, newly Trans- 


lated from the Sapeesea = agp g! Text of the Book of Genesis ; showing the general euline 
a of the Cosmogony of Moses and the Philosophy of Creation. ‘By HENRY F. 
PRATT, M.D., Member of he Royal College of Physicians of London. 


With nearly 1,200 Engravings on Wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. 


A MANUAL of BOTANY. By Robert Bentley, 


F.L.S., Professor of Botany, King’s College. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 23. 6d. 


On SEA-BATHING and SEA-AIR. By George 


HARTWIG, M.D. 


FRESENIUS’ CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. Edited 


by LLOYD BULLOCK. 
QUALITATIVE. Fifth Edition. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
QUANTITATIVE. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Eighth Edition, carefully revised, feap. 8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. 


FOWNES’ MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. Edited 


Sixth Edition, carefully revised, feap. 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


A MANUAL of PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMIS- 


TRY, inclading the PRACTICE of the COLLODION PROCESS. By T. FREDERICK 
HARDWICH, late Lecturer on Photography, King’s College, London. 


With Fifty Engravings on Wood, post 8vo. cloth, 68. 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION : treat- 


ing of the Practice of the Art, and its Various Appliances to Nature. By LAKE PRICE, Esq. 


Fifth Edition, with numerous Engravings on Wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 


being an Experimental Introduction to the Study of the Physical Sciences. By GOLDING 
BIRD, M.D. F.R.S., and CHARLES BROOKE, FR R.8. 


Second Edition, with 378 Engravings on Wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. 


The MICROSCOPE and its REVELATIONS. 


By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 


Third Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5. 


The FIRST STEP in CHEMISTRY. By Robert 


GALLOWAY, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry in the Museum of Irish Industry. 
By the same Author, Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5e. 


A MANUAL of QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


ADVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGEMENT 


of her OWN HEALTH. With an [ptrodactory Chapter, especially addressed to a Young 
Wife. By PYE HENRY CHAVASSE, F.R.C 


By the same Author, Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


ADVICE to a MOTHER on the MANAGE- 


MENT of her OFFSPRING. 


DR. LEE ON BATHS, &c. 


BATHS of RHENISH GERMANY. Third Edition. 3s. 
HOMBURG and NAUHEIM. Second Edition. 1s. 
WATERING-PLACES of ENGLAND. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. 
EFFECTS of CLIMATE on TUBERCULOUS DISEASE. (Prize 
Essay.) 48. 6d. 
“ Marked by good sense, reflection, and int with the actin ofthe tee 
“* Combines the utile with the dulce, and contains ample information.” —Dublin Medical ao 


“In | Dr. Lee’s ne 7) 2 on ju ent predominates over mere enthusiasm, and he imbues 
them with the principles of we i mod a 
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LIBRAIRIE DE FIRMIN DIDOT FRERES, FILS ET CIE., 
Imprimeurs de ]’Institut, 56, Rue Jacob a Paris. 


A MOURS(Les)de PSYCHE et de CUPIDON. 
Par APULEE. Avec les 32 Compositions de Rapha#l. 


Publié par Landon. Petit in fol. Prix 12 francs. 


jt (AUG.), LA FLOTTE de CESAR; le 
ZYZOTON NAYMAXON @HOMERE; VIRGILUS 
NAUTICUS: Btudes a la Marine Antique. Publié par ordre 


de l’Empereur. Un vol. in 180., avec grayures sur bois, imprimés 
dans le texte. Prix 4 francs. 


MiIGNET. HISTOIRE de la REVOLUTION 
FRANCAISE, depuis 1789 jusqu’en 1814. 8e édition. 2 vols. 
in 80. Prix 12 francs. 


Edition en 2yols. in 180. Prix 7 francs. 


ISARD (D.), HISTOIRE de la LITTERA- 
TURE FRANCAISE. Tome IV. et dernier. 1 vol. in 80. 
Prix 7 francs 50 cents. 
Prix de l’ouvrage complet, formant 4 vols. 30 francs. 


HE DICTIONARY of ARCHITECTURE: 
A Standard Authority for the Architect, Engineer and 
Amateur.—For notice of Annual Meeting vide rats | Scenaum, 
page 766 ; and for further a apply by lett 
HUR C ATES, Hon. See. 





9, Conduit-street, Hanover-squa by ¥ 
une 10. 


THE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo. pp. 384, s clogs antly printed by Whittingham, 
cloth, 68. 


POEMS by PHILIP FRENEAU on Various 
Subjects, but chiefly lllustrative of the Events and Actors 
in the American War of Independence. Reprinted from the 
rare edition printed at Philadelphia in 17g6, with a Preface. 
Exceeding clever and witty, it deserves a place on the shelf Mo 
the ‘ Poetry of the Anti- -Jacobin,’ the ‘Whig Guide,’ and ‘ 
jected Addresses.’ 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
Jniversity of Edinburgh. 
By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.E., 
late Regius Professor of Technology. in the Univ ersity of Edin- 
burgh, and Director of the Industrial Museum of 
Scotland, an 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S.E. F.G.S. 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
Macmillan & Co. Cambridge and London. 
idmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. 





This day is published, 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, price 14s. 
EMOIR OF EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., 


late Regius Professor of Natural History in the 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY'’S AND RIVINGTON’S 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 18s. 


HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of 
the History and Politics of the YEAR 1860. 
Rivingtons ; Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.: Simpkin & 
Co. ; hog ag & Wright ; Cowie “ Co. ; ip ‘A Ls. anes; Smith, Elder 
& E. ey J. Waller; J. ae 
Cleaves Upham & Beet; Bell ie Daldns mat Ailis & Sotheran ; 
Bickers & Bush ; TW. Heath ; J. Toovey ; and J. Wheldon. 


Just published, 
‘¢THE CLERICAL JOE MILLER.” 


VOICE FROM A MASK. 
By DOMINO. 
“ Vox et preterea nihil.” 

“ A collection of laughable stories about the Church and Church- 
men. It recalls the stock jests of the ‘ Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum’ of the Reformation time, and the good stories about the 
monks which Reuchlin and Erasmus delighted in. 

Saturday Review, June 1. 

“A picture of everyday clerical life, they pourtray parsons in 
gown and mufti. 

“It is just such a book as Rabelais or Sydney Smith would 
have been proud to own. 

“ A collection of amusing stories, and can be opened at any 
page, and laid down at any moment.”— Morning Post. 

hontons Walker & Co. 196, Strand. 


NOW COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 
HE GENERA and SPECIES of BRITISH 


BUTTERFLIES. Illustrated and Classified according to 
the System now adopted in the British Museum. 
By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS. 

This work includes every known Species, in a series of carefully 
coloured Plates, in which these beautiful insects are represented 
in their successive stages of ( aterpillar, Chrysalis and Butterfly ; 

with the Plants on which they feed in the larva state. With 
Basities Letter-press. Uniform with the ‘Genera of British 
Moths,’ by the same Author. 
Sent post free on receipt of a Post-Office Order for the amount. 
London: Paul Jerrard & Son, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 








NOW COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. each vol. 


T.HE GENERA of BRITISH MOTHS, 


Classified according to the System now adopted in the 


British Museu —_. 
y H. NOEL HUMPHREYS. 
Illustrated py a Series of Picturesque Groups of Moths, 
Sa by their Seapeonvs cay gi and 
Plants on which they are found. 

The Plates are drawn and coloured from Natural Objects, with 
Descriptive Letter-press. The volumes contain a popular account 
ofeach genus of British Moths, with a notice of every Species it 
contains. All the novelties added to the Catalogue of British 
ope up to the present time described, and a large proportion 

hem are selected to illustrate the Genera in which they belong. 

The work is of handsome size (imperial octavo), and printed on 
thick paper. It is to form a handsome drawing-room book, as 
well as one of instruction and useful reference on the subject. 

Sent post free on receipt of a Post-Office Order for the smount. 


London: Paul Jerrard & Son, 170, Fleet-street, E.C, 





BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The JULY NUMBER (now ready) contains 


The Constable of the Tower, 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


Book III. PLOT and COUNTERPLOT. 
Cuaptsrs I. To IX. 
Il, CROOKED USAGE ; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF LORN LORIOT. BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
CHAPS. XVII. AND XVIII. 
Ill. CRIME IN FRANCE. BY FREDERICK MARSHALL. 
IV. THE WORK-GIRL’S HOLIDAY. BY J. E. CARPENTER. 
V. CONTINENTAL REVOLUTIONS. 
VL THE TAMING OF THE PYTHONESS; OR, BEATRICE BOVILLE’S REVENGE. BY OUIDA, 
VII. COUNT CAVOUR. 
VIII. TOWN AND COUNTRY. BY MONKSHOOD. 
IX. MEMS. OF AN UNREPORTED MEETING. 
X. SPANISH RAILWAYS. 


London: CuapMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
Early in July will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 





MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 


Early in July will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


With Illustrations by GILBERT. 





This day is published, in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. with Illustrations, 


A CRUISE IN THE CLAYMORE ON THE 
- COAST OF SYRIA 


DURING THE PRESENT TROUBLES. 


By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell-Bury. 





Post 8vo. 63. 


FORAYS among SALMON and DEER. 


By J. CONWAY. 


Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


TANNHAUSER;; or, the Battle of the 


Bards: a Poem. By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD 
TREV OR. 

“* Tannhiuser’ is a remarkable, and even, in its way, an ori- 
ginal, production. . -The poem abounds with varied aes happy 
images.. ‘Tannhiiuser’ has the singular merit of being at once 
entertaining and tical.”"—Saturday Review. 

‘Take it for all in all, we — not looked upon its like for 
some time.”—Literary Gazette 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
Third Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH ; 
Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires. 

Chemie **From the very berinsing of he ete! fr “and the oly sam 

ver falls off, an’ e annoy: 

NEW SERIAL f., em ANTHONY TROL - eins with Ilus- intererit ie thet tho visit of of Mr. Sawyer to the Shires terminates 


ns by J. E. Millais, A.R.A | go soon. Indeed, the fault here perceptible may with equal truth 
i, peer is published, Part V. price 1s. of | be urged ainst Major White Melville in some oe his pre’ 


| writings, his finishing being too abrupt.”—Preas. 
ORLEY FARM: a Tale. By Anthony | 
TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Framley Parsonage,’ ‘ Dr. Thorne,’ | 
‘ Barchester Towers,’ &c. { 


or, How 





This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 
| MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Vol. II. With 


THIS DAY, SECOND EDITION. the Original Illustrations. Forming the New —— rd 
2 yols. post 8vo. 168. Illustrated Library Edition of Mr. Charles Dic! 


orks.” 
LA BEATA: a Novel. 
ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
“*La Beata’ ne a novel of which there is nothing to say but | 
what is good. is a charming story, and, though the theme is 
as old as the wot, it Phas the eternal and ev exrenewed freshness | 


By Thomas | a 
2 vols. post Svo. 188. 
“THE ENGLISH at HOME. Essays from 


the Revue des Deux Mondes. ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 
Translated and Edited by TASCELLES WRAXALL 


f life itself. sto. uired to be very skilfully handled ; | 
and, A his asaaanee at poor Beata, the author has shown | ‘¢M. Esquiros himself is a sort of French Washi m Irving, 
himself an artist as well asa thorough gentleman. It isa story | in his Ps pursuit and his cordial appreciation 0’ nth 
in which the narrator reveals himself and his own nature more characteristics of English life; though at yt — tim 


than the incidents and characters with which he has to deal. As 
a ao we of Italian Rigg and interior life and manners it is | 
excellent.” —A ,a 

“Mr. Adolphus Trolione has Nahi + ag a most charming tale— 

-_ which most persons will read wi' rs, and which none but 

rson utterly devoid of feeling pose phen without being deeply 

e kor of no more charming, tender and pathetic 

story than that of ‘ La Beata.’”—London 2 





views English manners an “a 
those that dissent from him must allow that | he} ja eg thee 

a frank independence....We can go further wit! 
desiring that a bette: ment on the spirit of the | 
which rule civil life will tend to approximate the characte 
genius of the two peoples still — _and, as his own 
unquestionably an effort in t rectio it oo our 
sympathy and our cordial se May 25, 1861. 





London: CoapMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 
THE VOLUME FOR THE YEAR 1843, 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d., is now ready. 


London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street ; and Puncu Orrice, 85, Fleet-street, E.C. 


“RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 
VOLUME V., 


In boards, uncut edges, price 5s., is now ready. 





London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street ; and Puncu Orrice, 85, Fleet-street, E.C. 





This day is published, price.2s. 6d. Part XXX. of 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 


Being the FOURTH DIVISION of the ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA. 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


** Vols. I. to VIL are published, price 12s, each; Vol. VIII., completing the entire Cyclopedia, will be published 
in September. 


Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 





This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME 


ON C KE A W EE K. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, and Illustrated with many Engravings on Wood. 
Also, 
PART 24, containing SIX NUMBERS, and price Is. 6d. 


Brapgury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 








NEW VOLUME OF WHEWELL’S PLATO. 
This day is published, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES 
ENGLISH READERS. 
Vol. III. containing THE REPUBLIC. 


By W. WHEWELL, D.D. F.R.S. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Vol, I. Second Edition, containing THE SOCRATIC DIALOGUES, 7s. 6d. 


FOR 

















DEER. Vol. II. containing THE ANTI-SOPHIST DIALOGUES, 6s. 6d. 
Macmititan & Co. London and Cambridge. 
, How UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
sa oer 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, 8.W. 
‘terminates 
squal trath 
is previous The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

. With SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 
jume of the tected prior to the 31st of December, 1861, should make immediate application. There have already been Three 

Dickens's Vivisions of Profits, and the Bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 

10 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 
To show more clearly what these Bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples:— 

7S from Sums Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec. 1854. 
SQUIROS. £5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
ret si 1,000 397 10 1,397 10 

the latent 100 39 15 139 15 
~o a Notwithstanding these large additions, the Premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition 
then: with to which advantages, one-half of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 
caquitys in laterest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 
nstitu . The Assets of the Company at the 3lst of D ber, 1859, ted to £690,140 19s., all of which has been 
—_— rs vested in Government and other approved securities. 
= No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
25, 1961. Policy stamps paid by the office. 





For Prospectuses, &¢. apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
By order, E. L, BOYD, Resident Director. 








To MICROSCOPISTS and OTHERS. 





To complete our system of Manufacture, and to 
meet the demand for our Instruments, we have built an entirely 
new Factory; and whilst we shall thus be enabled to continue our 
improvements in Manufacture, we shall also concede to our Cus- 
tomers every reduction that we can in Price. 


ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. 

We have y ged our diffe t forms of Stand with 
various Object-Glasses and Apparatus, so as to offer Microscopes, 
more or less complete, at certain its, in each i con- 
siderably less than the sum of the individual prices of the several 
parts, and these we keep cunstantly in stock. 


WENHAM’S BINOCULAR 
MICROSCOPE. 

Weare now manufacturing, under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the Inventor, this valuable addition to the Microscope. 
Mr. Wenham’s arrangement not only gives the most perfect and 
well-defined Stereoscopic vision with any Object-Glass or Eye~- 
Piece, but it can be applied to almost auy Microscope, and when 
adapted, it in no way whatever interferes with the ordinary use 
of the Instrument, 


MALTWOOD’S FINDER FOR THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


This is the only method that has become universal for the pur- 
pose of finding Objects. 


MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 


In the endeavour to make our Collection of Prepared Specimens 
complete in every branch, we have lately secured the sole agency 
for the sale of sume most remarkable transparent injections. 


ICELAND SPAR. 

We have a number of Cabinet Speci of this int r} 

substance on Sale,the pieces having been selected from a large 

quantity which we have purchased, and besides being of very fine 

} ye , we are enabled to offer them at prices considerably below 
e or 


nary value. 
ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


GORHAM’S KALEIDOSCOPIC 
COLOUR TOP, &c. 


Catalogues, giving full particulars, may be had on application, 
or sent post free. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK, 


6, Coleman-street, London, E.C. 
and Lister Works, Holloway. 


T. ROSS, 


OPTICIAN 


(SON AND SUCCESSOR OF THE LATE 
ANDREW ROss), 


2 and 3, FEATHERSTONE - BUILDINGS, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 

















IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES, 
IMPROVED MICROSCOPE OBJECTIVES, 


IMPROVED TERRESTRIAL TELESCOPES, 
&e. &e. &e. 





WENHAM’S BINOCULAR ARRANGE- 
MENT FOR MICROSCOPES. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES. 

ROSS’S NEW STEREOGRAPHIC LENS. 

ROSS’S NEW WHOLE-PLATE PORTRAIT 
LENS. 


ROSS’S NEW LENS for 
VISITE” PORTRAITS. 


A LARGE STOCK of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS always on hand. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of MICROSCOPIC 
PREPARATIONS. 


RACE, FIELD and OPERA GLASSES, &e., 


as usual. 


*«* CARTES-DE- 





See Catalogues, to be had on application at 
2 and 3, FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, 








HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE ATHENAUM 
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Trova, EXQUISITE PORTRAITS = the 
Sh Ty as and the EARL of DERBY now being 
hed by “ MA are the results of the highest } Mathe- 

Lae res) ann 0 aan ea hg embodied in ng? new Lenses recently 

produced by Voigtlander, Fs Vienna. The same remarks apply 

with Rogual Ja justice to their Opera, Race ane Field Glasses. ke 

portab! y combi wide field of view 
xtreme sharpness of definition. A mvetientery comparison (which 
is invited) with the very best Glasses of any other maker, must 
result in the conviction of their matchless superiority.—Ca.- 

Lacuan, Sole Agent by appointment, 234, New ond. street, W., 

corner of Conduit-street. 

H. DALLMEYER (Son-in-Law and Pupil 
of the late ANDREW ROSS) 

Respectfully begs to inform the Scientific Public that he exclu- 

Cady .yenc the ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE ac- 

cording to A. processes, who has also bequeathed to him the 

whale ee that faculty. 
For particulars of D.’s recent IMPROVEMENTS in 

MICROSCOPIC OBJECT. GLASSES, PHOTOGRAPHIC 

LENSES, &c. see Catalogue, which may be had on application at 


19, BLOOMSBURY-STREET, Oxford-street, W.C. 


PPARATUS and CHEMICALS, 

Folding, Rigid, and Stereoscopic CAMERAS in variety, 

combining great portability and lightness, with every Adjust- 
ment suggested by the most experienced Operators. 

Water-tight Glass and Gutta-Percha Baths, Pressure Frames, 
Plate-Hol ze and all needful Apparatus, of best Quality only. 
—LENSES by Ross, Lerebours and Vallantin. 

COLLODIONS for Positive and Negative Pictures, highly 
sensitive and uniform inaction. Varnishes, Cases, Passepartouts, 
Albumenized Saxe tiene and every requisite for the Amateur 
or Professional Photographer. 

Importers of the True Saxe Paper. Wholesale Manufacturers 
of all Chemical Preparations.—Illustrated Catalogue, free, on 
application. BOLTON & BARNITT, 

Operative and Photographic Chemists, 
146, HOLBORN BARS, London. 


IFE ASSURANCE.—Special Notice.—The 
next investigation into the Profits of the Life 3 eT 
of the SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY will b 
made as at Ist August, 1861, and a } ning out Policies before 
that date will participate in the divisi 
625 new Policies, for 304,7051., yielding 9, 8287. 68. 2d. of new Pre- 
miums, were issue during the year ending Ist August, 1860, 
Thirty days’ grace allowed to renew Life Insurances, and 15 
days to renew Fire [nsurances, during which Loy on payment of 
the premium, the Company hold themselves liabl 
No extra Premium charged for Membess of Veluntesr or Rifle 
Corps within the United Kingdom. 
LONDON BOARD. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of MANSFIELD, 


——— 
M. Kemshead, Esq. 











P. Anstruther, Esq. 

Charles Balfour, Esq. stm Kingston, Esq. 

Robert Collum, Esq. M.D. J. R. Robertson, Esq. 

J. E. Goodhart, nee Hugh F. Sandeman, Esq. 

noes Ramsay, Esq., Manager. 
* Seeraary F. G. Smith, “ms 
Surgeon—E. W. Duffin, MLL 
Solicitora— Beesrs. Vliverson, Lavie & ‘Peachey. 

A copy of the last Report, Forms of Proposals, ae Prospec- 
tuses, may be had at the Offices, 37, Cornhill, London ; and of the 
Agents geen the kingdom. 

REDK.G. SMITH, Secretary to the London Board. 

_No. a7, Cornhill, London. 


Established in the Reign of Queen Anne, a D. 1714. 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 


Offices :— 
61, CORNHILL, and 70, BAKER-STREET, LONDON, 
and in Bristol, Liverpool, Eainbursh, Dublin, Hamburgh, Berlin 
e. 


FIRE Insurances DUE at MIDS UM — should be paid on 
the 24th of June, or within fifteen days after. 

This Company combines the advantages of a large accumu- 
fated capital, weg modern system of Insurance, and the expe- 
rience of 150 year 

Forms of ranaal: Fire and Life, sent free on application. 


WM. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 
EsTAaBLISHED 1837. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9; 


AND 
RITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

1, PRINCES-STREET, Bank, London. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Every description of Life pomone business transacted, with 

or without Participation in Profit; 
Extracts fr om Tables. 

































(P ROPRIETARY.) | (MurTvat,) 
Half-. | Whole | | Half- 
| Prem, |Prem. re- | Annual | Yearly |Quarterly 
Age} First | mainder | Age. | Pre: Pre- Pre- 
7 Years. | of Life. mium. | mium. | mium, 
| £8. d.| £8. d.j Yrs) Mos.| £8. d.| £8. £.8. d. 
80; 11 9! 2 3 6), 30 0 $7 3114 012 3 
40; 192 218 4 3 27 6 14 012 4 
50/326) 450 | 6@| 2710} 1 4 012 5 
6o| 3 6 8! 613 4/| | 9 | 28 3/1 4 8 | 012 6 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
4 ee ee OF ALL KINDS, 
hi AND FROM ANY C 


SE, 
may be provided against by an oe Payment of 31. to the 
RAILWAY Pi ASSENGERS® ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1,000, at death by Accident, or 6. weekly for Injury. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
ONE PERSON in is 4 a XCCLDEN jpsured is injured yearly 
75,0001, has been already PAID as COMPENSATION. 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, old 
Broad-street). 
ANNUAL rooms 40,0002, 
CAPITAL, MILLION. 





WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seoretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1861. eat 


FENGLISH and IRISH CHURCH and UNI- 
VERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD dd are ys STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
ae gf a5 of Perliament 
neg ubs bscri apita! 100,000, 

Clergymen, Ministers of all Denominations,ana Members of the 
Universities assured at lower rates than the public generally. 

For asmall extra Premium perene’ of a Policy may be secured 
during life on the assured becomingtotally disabled from following 
his ae avocation by Paralysis, Blindness, Insanity, or any 
accident. 

Atthe Annual Meeting of Shareholders on the 27th May, 1861, 
the Directors reported the receipt since the Meeting held last year 
of 799 proposals to assure 173,730/.; of these 588 had been completed, 
and the Society’s Policies issued for the same, assuring 127,942l., 
and yielding an annual income of 4,1311. lls. 1d. Thirty-seven 
had been declined, and 174 were either under 


MAG42Zz1N Odi SPECIALITA ITAL 
A Choice SELECTION of ROMAN JEWsE] 
poral, Tortoiseshell, and Lava, Caren at, 
Ornaments, Aqua @ 
All articles are guaranteed genuine 
y CESARE SALVUCCLI, 22, Jermyn-st, 8M, 


QENAMENTS for the MANTEL- -PIECE, te ke, 

Large and choice Selection, including, among other A Articles 
Groups, Statuettes, Vases, &c. in Parian and English and Poreign 
Porcelain—Clocks (bronze, marble and gilt)— first- ~class Bronges— 
Lustres, Candelabra, Candlesticks and ohemian Glass, 

Novelty, Beauty, and Art. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 23, LUDGATE-HILL, E.0, 
Established 1760. 


Silks, ont ary 
Frames, Inlaid a W 
Feisina, di Psyche, A 
Imported direct b, 








awaiting completion, or had not been carried out. 
Prospectuses and every information may be had on application 
to JOHN SHERIDAN, Manager. 
ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1809.—Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of 
Parliament. 








Policies opened during the current year will be entitled at next 
distribution of Profits, in December, 1865, to rank for Five Years’ 
Bonus, which at last investigation ranged rom 258. to 358. per 
poms per annum on the sums assured, and it is expected that the 

eat improvement in the business of the Company of late years 
will beneficially ye _ A Se anc one, 741 New Policies for 
475,6491, having been o last y 
HEAD OFFICE 64, Princes street, Edinburgh. 
LONDON a Office + her ee Buildings, "Lothbury. 
SIR P. PETER AURIE, C 
JOHN i. GLENNIE. Esq., Ton -Chairman. 

The attention of those about to assure is specially directed to 
some New Tables of Premiums recently constructed for this Com- 
pany, which with Formsof Proposals, &c., may be had as above, or 
will be forwarded free on application. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 


HE CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
429, STRAND, LONDON 
1. Erovsees the Security of Consols for its Policies. 
2. It lends, or returns to Insurers ON D DEMAND at any time, 
about ‘One-Half ofall Premiums pai 
Undoubted Security for Money, with a liberal Rate of Interest. 
The Association possesses a large Capital, subscribed by several 
hundreds of Shareholders. 
Full information may be obtained on application to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


UN FIRE OFFICE, EstasiisHep 1710, 
Threadneedle-street ; Craig’s-court Charing Cross; and No. 
40, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- “square, London. 








Managers. 
CHARLES RICHARD POLE, Esq. Chairman and Treasurer, 
The Right Hon. W. Beresford, 3 James Weir Hogg, Bart. 
Fel 


ix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Hon. P.Pley mgt peuvenias M.P.|Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 
Harry Chester, 
Samuel Pepys Ceokerell, Esq. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. 
John Drummond, Esa. 
Russell Ellice, Esq. 
Harvie Morton eee Esq. 
Capt. H.G. Hamilton, R.N 
William John Hamilton, Esq. 
Joseph Hoare, ss 


Esq 
anes Littledale, Esq. 
Charles R. Littledale, Esq. 
George Warde Norman, sq. 
Edward Howley Palmer, Esq. 
Brice Pearse, 


iq. M.P. 
Claude Seane Thornton, Esq. 
Tenry R. Tomkinson, Esq. 

All persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
Policies fall due at the Midsummer Quarter,are hereby reminded 
to pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 
street ; Craig’s-court, Charing Cross; at No. 40, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish- “square; or to the Agents in the Country, on or before 
the 9th day of JULY, 1361, when the fifteen days, allowed by 
= Office, over and above the time for which theyare insured, 
wi expire. 

Insurances may be made for more years than one byasingle 
payment, and in such cases there will be a discount allowed on the 
premium and duty for every year, except the first. 

RATES OF PREMIUM. 

First Crass. Srconp Crass. TarrpCrass. 

18. 6d. per cent. 28, 6d. per cent. 48. 6d. per cent. 

Farming Stock may now be insured at 58. per cent. if covered to 
a fair value, and situate in a district free from Incendiarism. 

This Office insures Property in Foreign Countries,and the Rates 
are regulated by the nature of the risks. 

e Duty paid to Government by the Sun Fire Office in 1860 
a mounted to 216,2752. 

Special Announcement.—The Policies of this Company now ex- 

tend to cover Losses occasioned by Explosion of Gas. 


OLLARD & COLLARD’S NEW WEST- 

END gt pte Gree lel 16, GROSV Ly ay ay? anaee 

BOND-STREET, where all communications are to be addressed. 
PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 


JPREDESICE DENT, Chronometer, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, 
Strand, and 34, Royal Exchan; 


HE 5 CRAP ERT HOUSE for SILKS in 
LONDON ig SOWERBY, TATTON & 00.8, of the 
REGENT-CIRCUS, OXPORD-STREET. Patterns post free 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recom- 

mended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, may now be 

pee in the finest eoneiien: of Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER 
& CO. 54, Pall Mall, 8 


INN ER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, 
and TOILET SERVICES. A large assortment of new and 
good Patterns, ane, 3 beautiful variety of every description of 
CUT TABLE GLA 
Pirst-class - = ee Taste—Low Prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 23, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C. 
Established 1760. 
HUBB’S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
LATCHES, 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 























——————______ 
RIMMEL S PATENT PERFUME VAPop. 
IZER, an Elegant, Cheap, and Portable Apparatus Tecom. 
mended by Dr. LETHEBY and’ Dr. HASSALL, for diffusing the 
fragrance of flowers, and purifying oo air in dwelling. ~houses and 
—- rooms. Price from 68.—Sold by all Perfumery Dealers, ang 
by the Ps the Patentee, Kime , Perfumer, 96, Strand, and 24, Cornhi, 


REDUCTION OF T THE WINE DUTIES. 


THE EUROPEAN and COLONIAL 
WINE COMPANY, 122, PALL MALL, LONDON, gy, 
The above Company has been formed to su’ pl PUR 
of the highest character, at a saving of 30 per “ ea - Woy 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY pai pe dozen, 
(The Standard of Excellence.) 
SPLENDID OLD PORT (Ten years in the wood) 
SPARKLING | EPERNEY CHAMPAGNE. . 
S8T.-J ULIEN CLARET, pure and without acidity 248, 
FINEST COGNAC BRANDY (Pale or Brown).. 48. and 5, 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c., 208. and 248 per dozen, 
Bottles and Cases included, and Six Dozen free to any Railway 
Station in England. WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager, 











378, 





———__—. 
ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, 

OXFORD-STREET.—SELLING OFF.—In consequence 
of the Marquis of Westminster’s refusal to renew the Lease of the 
above Premises (in connexion with Park-street), Joux Morriock 
- ea to decrease his RICH Stock, and is prepared to make 
t allowance for Cash.—250, OXFO ORD-ST REET, and 5, 
PARK STREET, near Hyde Park. 


PRENCH CLOCKS, LAMPS, and Bronzg 

Bohemian Glass — Gas, Pendents— Chandeliers —Can- 
delabra—Parian Figures, Vases, &c.— Messrs. MILLER & SONS, 
Lamp Manufacturers to Her Majesty and the Admiralty, beg to 
announce, ‘that e Best and Newest Productions of Paris, 
Bohemia, London, Birmingham and the Potteries may 
obtained at their New Warehouse, No. 178, ae Opposite 
Burlington House.—*,* Genuine French Colza Vil 


IRE at LONDON-BRIDGE. — CHUBB 
FIRE-PROOF SAFES give the best protection to Books, 
Papers, &c., from Fire. All sizes, with various fittings, on sale, 
Gee of Testimonials from firms in London, Manchester, Wolrer 
hampton, and other eempeg whose oon, prepare” has been preserved by 
Chak ; Safes, with its of had on application.- 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. ety tw nay 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS 
beg to caution the Public against — Imitations 
of their world-renow: 
WORCESTERSHIRE “S. AUCE. 
Purchasers should 
ASK poe LEA. dee ies meen ~slaae 
xy C 


“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. ~ 


*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor 
cester; Messrs. CROSS & BLACKWELL, London, &c.; andby 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 

















URABILITY OF GUTTA- -PEROHA 
TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta-Percha Tubing, the Gutta-Percha Com 
have pleasure in siring pupbeity to the following letter :— 
SIR AY MOND JARVIS, Bart., TNOR, Isle of Li 
Testimonial.— March 10th, ”1852.—In reply to your 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta-Percha Fubleg i for 
Pump Service, I can state with much satisfaction, 
perfectly. Many builders, and other persons, have kane a exam: 
= we and there is not the tel spparent difference singe the 
to, be ing down, now several y nd I am inform 
< st 


be adopted gens genevally in t the houses that are being 
Fro is Testinfonial it will be seen that the 
CORROSIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effecta 
Gutta-Percha Tubing. 


THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


RELIEF FOR INFANTS IN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


M®s..2 JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTE: 
ING SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been ingest 
ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved n 
Children when sunny from Convulsions arising from 
Dentition. As soon asthe Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, the Chilé 
will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflammation redu 
It isas innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the with 
ease ; and so pleasant, — mo —_ will refuse to let its Gumsbe 
rubbed with it. Paren be ve ay perstoul ar to ask for 
JOHNSON’S AM ERICAN nSOOTHIIN YRUP, and to notice 
that the Names of Barctay & Sons, 95, Farringdo 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the Recipe), are oD 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 







































RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. — 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS# 

allowed by upwardsof 200 Medical Gentlemen to bethems# 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. A, Tit 
use of a steel spring, 80 —— hurtful in its effects, is here by 


dage bi ody, while the re 
= soft bandage being worn ay DaDena en 







und the bi 
isting power is supplied i the MOC- 
LEV R, fitting with so much ease and gy ig that it 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 4 
may be had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded 
post, on the fo mein tenon of = body, two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacture 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, art ke 
for VARICOSE VEINS, gna all cases of WE. 

and SWELLING of the LEGS, S RAINS, $ ke. They are 

light in texture, and inexpensive. or he drawn on BS on 

nary stocking. Prices, from 7s. 6d, to 



























street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; a Mideer- 
hampton. 


JOHN WHITE, feonieasiunetl: =, “vient, ae 
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EXLKINGTON & N & CO. desire respectfully to APER AND ENVELOPES. 
JANE, eall the attention of the Nobility and Gentry reat iat The CHEAPEST HOUSE in the Kingdom. 
. factures, which may . 
aed rf PLATE, 0 tne VER and ELECTRO PL Th ae Carriage -— ~ the Country on Orders over aon oa 
qua. di r blishments :— r Ream. . 
i their Esta! Useful Cream Laid Sete, 28. od. Foolscap Paper . . 
seRWe TONDO N22, Ys _eeomenen St. James's, S.W.; and 45, Moor- Super Thick ditto ....84. 64. Block tke Bordered Note, five 
ee gate-street, E atent Straw Paper .. 5.28, Od. | Quizes for . for . .. 28, Od. 
CE, ke, sacan toils Green. Superfine Thick Cream Laid a avelopes, 04, per 100, 
T Articles, LIVERPOOL—Church-street. r 48. Gd. per 1 
nd Foreign MANUFACTORY and nw ang ROOMS, Newhall-street, Good Copy- —_ 40 pase’, 28. per iam. - 228, 6d. per gross. 
. ARTRIDGE & COZEN 
” Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. i CHANCERY. ‘LANE, and 193, PLEET- STREET, E.C. 
Revietiog nt Ss See __ FOR THE COMPLEXION AND SKIN 
== . 
is ELEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS| Pp oOWLANDS KALYDOR, 
————., and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS ; An Oriental Botanical Preparation. 
APO Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; This Royally-patronized and Ladies’-esteemed Specific exerts 
APOR. BH feipeioh uxes, Writing and Dressing (Chet, and oa otter | ane most seothine, woling. and pur(ving action on the Si 
. . me e ‘. " * 
sing te fase —J \o LLEN, Seemann and Patentee, 22 Gatmeaane Visitations, popes re See, Dn 
apres. | d 31, West Strand, Lon . HE SKIN SOFT, CLEAR, AND BLOOMING 
ealers, and ar ‘Allen’s Barrack Furniture Catalogue “a Officers’ Bed- 
'» Cornhill gate Ww Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free or inetd dental‘ heat and dust oer ne “iniversa ity “nekow: 
BP 1 t “ 
E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF.— en; and by Chemists and ~ | SF tay > Tn 
)NIAL HEAL BSR dese patented © masthed olan *,* Ask for “ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR,” and beware of 
ortab th 1 8 ine Fp) . ° OL 
ON, 8.W, ¥ eee i? is being, bay MF pont rallied ‘The''S P’ let spurious and pernicious articles under the name of “* Katypor.” 
E WINES P rt tif” is made in three separate parts; and, when 
pe eeethe 1er, has all t the elasticity of t best Spring Mattress. ALVERN POTASH WATER 
moot harbour 
en. ts it has no y stuffiog of wool or horse-hair it cannot harbo H J its pent exer Ten So the parity = 
moth, to which the usual eprine Mattress is very liable; the OL with which it is made. 
78, prices, also, are much below those of the best Spring Mattresses, | Preferred to Soda Water as a refreshing Draught, and valuable as 
48. vit. :— 3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 4in. waR oan a Corrective for 
48, :* 6 in. os 315 0 ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, &c. 
8, ° 
* aime r ‘ft Simin tt. 4 long: “3 ’ 0 May be drunk freely by ro ber Actions with advantage to the 
4y Railway tiem "7% : 0 Apply to Ww. & J. BURROW, Great Malvern. 
— The “Sommier Elastique Portatif,” ‘therefore, combines the Sole Local Agents for J. SCHWEPPE & CO0.’S 
a advantages of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability and SELTZER, vidi, SODA, and Livia WATERS; 
SE, 250, cheapness. nd Sole Proprietors 
onsequence An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding “BURROW'S TARAXACU tor _* Complaints. 
Lease of the and Bed-Room Furniture sent free by post on captimeine. 
Monrioc HEAL & SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
t 
‘7, a0t% | (YAUTION.—SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS. |(1LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
TUCKER’S PATENT, meg SOMMIER TUCKER. Com- SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
fortable, cleanly. mee. pa : ate nae namie, Dee = AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
arned against infringemen' 
Bronzes  serepectfovhat of the general appearance of the SMEE'S WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. _ 
ens jon SPRING MATTRESS is carefully preserved, but all its essential . 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
1 4 t re sacrific ‘ 
alty, bere “4rTiiTa SMEE & SONS, having now the entire of the SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
a fe Patent Kight, are able to announce the following considerably Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
ly, opposite REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158. 
Bize No. a for Bedsteads - feet —_ 258. Od. Glass Di 20. 
———— ~ ja _ All J Articles’ marked in plain figures. 
FLUBB’S 8. Od, Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Other sizes in proportion. "Mo be ventailies of ines all respect- Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly exeeuted. 
n to Books, able Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen. LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
ost Woe Mf ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken that each Spring/ BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROUOMS, 
eid Mattress bears upon the side the Label, “‘ Tucker’s Patent.” Broad-street. Established 1807. 
»plication.- AWNS.—SAMUELSON’S PATENT HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
—— ae SILENT-WORKING and SELF-CLEANING . tea-Merehaut Enciend no A Pt heey ot PETEEAPOS 
RINS MOWING-MACHINES, Gan Tea Sx Sdn ahaa Sich Aichonge Sra 
ations eut the Grass, collect it into a Box (saving all sweeping), and roll | 3s. 10d. —y 4s. — Coffees, ie. » 18. 2d., 18. 3d., 4d., 18. 6d. 
the plot at one and the same time,—and may be used at any con- | and 1s.8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 402. pay coeringotens 
venient time, whether the grass be wet or dry. They are ‘made of | toany railway-station or market-town in England. A Price Cur- 
” various widths, suitable for one man to work, unassisted, up rent free. Su ugars at market-prices. All goods carriage-free within 
CE, those for horse draught. “ atte ‘ eight miles of the City. 
Copies of Letters from all parts of the country, showing thegrea 
enn in labour and time and the improvement in the appearance (FeA—DdE. HASSALL’S (** The Chief Analyst 
rietors, Wor fm of lawnseffected by these Machines, will ed, post free, Sanitary Commission of the Lancet on Food”) Report 
&e.; andly With Price Lists, on. Ne SRina applicat jon. cs BANBURY. ca the ae -_ Coffees sold by Memre, STRACHAN & CO. 26, 
, orn. ondon, —* Having purcha: rough my own 
ne _Loxpox Warenouse : 76, CANNON- STREET WEST, CITY. agente, and in the e ordinary way of business, a variety of samples 
> ROCHA : he several egal ities of Tea and Coffee vended by Messrs. 
jest | FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and | Geemeaden ted Chantal Ascivee Winton ot eee, 
ha Company CHIMNEY- ‘P IECES.—Buyers of the above ars U cated, nations obtained was in the highest degree satisfactory. 
tter:—Frim Hi before finally deciding, to visit iy gees — ie TON A fall report of the above Analysis, also List of Prices, can be had 
> of Wight=  BHOW- pt ES They contain aS of FEN: | onapp! u toMesarg. STRACHAN & Co. 26,Cornhill, E.C. London 
> your letter, DERS, STOV RANGES, CHIMNEY- Y-PIBOBS, FIRE- Carts to all parts of London dail ; 
Tubing for TRONS and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, ap- ~ aS 
1 it proached elsewhere, either nahin. Bel novelty, beauty of deslen » DR. DE JONGH’S 
ein traaments and two sets of bars) im “io, Sat ile. Bronzed (Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
rm Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 5l. 1 en «rs, " % 
being erected HH to 111; Ditto, with 5 gl er ornaments, 2. 158. to am. 5 3 IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
een that the Chimue “pieces, “5 1. © 80; Fire-irons from 3 Qs, 3d. t Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
s no effect a to 2. 4s8.—Th BURTON ‘ma all other PATENT STOVES, safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 
with radiating hearth- -plates. CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
NTEES, EDSTEADS, BATHS AND LAMPS— RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
ON. WILLIAM 4 BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- THE SKIN, BICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
RUOMS devoted excuvely to the SEPARATE ey ed of AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
R TEETH. lamps, Baths and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 18 INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER KIND. 
SOOTH: once the largest, newest and most varied ever submitted the 
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lic, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
ded to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 





countr: 
dateads, from +128, 6d. rs £20 08. each. 
Shower Baths, fro . 88. Od. £6 08. each. 
Lamps (Modérateur), ‘from 68. Od. fo £7 78. each. 


(All other kinds’ at ‘ies same rate.) 
Pure Colza Vil.. ..48. per gallon. 


UTLERY, Ww ARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE tee RY im the world, all 
Warranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM BURTON’S, at prices 
that are remunerative ouly ame of the largeness of the sales. 
}-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. 
per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to ao = per dozen 
izes, 208..to 278. 6d. 
with silver f ferrules, 308. to 
zen 5 ox .; carvers, 


extra; carvers, 48. 3d. per pair; dar 

per dozen; extra fine ivory, 328. 

50s.; white bone table knives, 68. per di 
ad, per pair; black horn table knives, 4d. p er dozen 

desserts, 68.; carvers, 28. 6d. ; black sectneniaed table einivesanal 

forks, 68 per dozen ; table steels, from 1s. each. The largest 

stock inexistence of plated dessert "knives and forks, in cases and 

ise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Tlus- 
trations of his illimited Stock of Sterling werd and Electro- 
Plate, og Silver and Britannia Metal G Dish-Covers, 
Hot-w Stoves, Fenders, Maris Shi imney- 
Kitchen Rane, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and ettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
steads, Beddin  Bed-room and Cabinet Furniture, &., 
With Liste of Prices, an Plaus of the e Twenty e Show-rooms, 
& 99, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1 nd 4, Newman-street; 
45and 6, Perry's- ess and 1 a; N ewmanmewe, London. 


Opinion of R. M. LAWRANCE, Esq. M.D. M.R.C.P., 
Physician to H.R. H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg F, Gotha, ke. &e. 
“I have frequently tested Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil, and so 
_ maps am I with its superiority, that I invariably prescribe 
a sean to any other, feeling assured that I am recom- 
a genuine article, and not a manufactured compound, i in 
‘the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


ge 
weld OnLy in ImperiaL Half-pints, 28.6d.; Pints 

Quarts, 98.5 cnpeuled and labelled with DR. DE JONGHS 

stamp and s' ignatare, w HOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 

GENUINE, by respoomble Chemists and Druggists. 


Soe ConsiGNEEs: 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO.77, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 


BETH. —By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent. —Newly-invented Application of Chemically Pre- 

pared India-rubber in the —— of Artificial Teeth, Gums, 
and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon-Dentis ist, sole 
inventor and patentee.—A new, original, and [apie aay invention 
consisting in the TiC with the absolute pe rfection 
and success, of CALLY PREPARED INDIA-RUB- 
BER, as a lining to the gold or bone frame :—All sharp edges are 
avoided : no spring wires or is suppl are gen a greatly 
om of suction = ry ed; a natural * elasticity, 

hitherto ody gee perfected with the most 
ured $ wh hile from the softness and 

flexibility ‘oft the ae agente vemployed, the greatest support is given to 
the adjoini th yes. loose or rendered tender by the absorp- 


pt 
which t 


48. 9d.; 








tion of the bmn 4 obtained only at 9, Lower Grosyenor- 
street, Grosvenor-square, London, W. 





MEtC4Lr LFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
” and ieocteatt unbleached Hair Brush 

Improved Flesh vend Diack tnd ecw Smyrna henner 

aud every description of Brashe Comb, and Perfumery. The 

Tooth Brushes search ween the divisions of the Teeth—the 

hairs never come loose. & Co.’s New and Delicious Per- 

fee The Fairy Bouquet, “Phe Oxford and Cambridge Bouquet, 

les, 28., 38. 4d., and h.— Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkeling 

‘ooth Powder, 28. Rt box. Sole Establishment, 1306 and 131,. 
OXFORD: STREE' 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per 





This Preparation is one of the benefits v which the Science of 
Modern Chemistry has conferred upou Mankind ; - during the 
first twenty peak o a Cure for 


of present epg 4 

the Gout was considered” a@ romance; but now the yh and 
safety of this Medicine are so fully demonstrated by unsolicited 
testimonials from més in every rank of life, that Public 
ob the P proclaims this as one of the most important Discoveries 

the rah gs Age. 
require no restraint of diet during 
ame cn and are certain, to ad, the yh ae any 


Shid by all Medicine Venders, and at 229, Strand, London. 
N° MEDICINE for the CURE of ASTHMA, 


CONSUMPTION and COUGHS was ever attended with 
such speedy and unfailing success as 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 








In every Newspaper and Periodical in agg Kingdom may be 
seen Testimonials of their wonderful efficac ° 
To ages and Public §; they are in nvaluable for clearing 


and strengthening the voice. bag 3 beve ® & pleasant taste. 
vee 1s. 1id., 28. 9d. and 11s. per box, Sold by all Medicine 
enders. 


DP *SPEPSIA and FITS. —Dr. be PHELPS 
WN was for several years so afflicted by dys- 
pepsia, that for a part of his time te was a aie to his bed. He 
was eventually 
clairvoyant girl 
while in a state of — has cured 
never having failed o: It is equali, cases of fits as of 
dyspepsia. Kil of the 1 ingredients are to be found at any herbal- 
ist’s. I will send and >. een to any person, on the 
ddress 0. P, BROWN, 





who has taken it, 


receipt 
No. 5 


5, King-street, Covent yunton, London. 


O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
MEDICINE. —“We find DU BARRKY’S HEALTH 
RESTORING REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), Le pita- 
tion, coughs, colds, asthma, jarrhea, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, he*—Andvew 
re, M.D. F.RS., Dr. we cl Dr. pane, Dr. Campbell. Dr. 
Wurzer’s Testimonial :— » July 19,1852, Du Bar rry’s Food 
is Ler ages effective i yt" i. ll indigestion (dys- 
psia), a pw Re bit of body, as also in diarrhwa, bowel and 
iver complaints, pa neten 2 a and cramp of the 
urethra, the kidneys and bladder, r, gemorrhoids; also in 
cough, asthma. debility, bronchitis, ‘a and pulmonary and bron- 
chial cane ion.” —Dr. Rud. Wurzer, Professor of Medicine and 
Practical M.D. in Boun. Packed in tins, with full aaenetiene 
9d.; 21b., 48. 6d.; 5lb., 11a; 121b., 228.; 241b., free of 
carriage, 408, barry Du Barry & Co...77 t-street, London , 
Fortuum & Mas also at 60, G racech ~street ; 4, Cheap- 
aides é3and 150, )-Oxford-street ; ‘229, 330, 430 and 451, Strand ; and 
rocers. 


all ¢ 
X TREME HEAT 


Causes Headache, Languor, Loss of Appetite, and General 
Debility. “The Tepid Bath, and a gentle course of 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS 
will speedily re- cnviewese the whole system, and, by properly 
regulating the pores of the skin, form a sure preventive against. 
Dyseutery, 7, Lethargy, Faintings, Seren, Saiene, Os _ 
ice 1s. and in fam: ets, 118, each. 
sald = yall nil Chemist and Medicine Venders. aie ts, 
For Exportation.—Directionsin Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
and Eaglish, are folded round —> 
Sole Proprietors, ROBERTS & CO. 
8, cunssea Fleet-street, London. — 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID ep ESIA 

has been. Gusies twenty-five renee ti 
by the Medical Prof on and uni aes =f the Te 
as the Best Remedy for ‘acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout and indigestion, and as a mild a erient for delicate 
more for Ladies and Children. Combined 
with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an agreeable 
Effervi Draugbt, in which th Aperient qualities are much 
During Hot Seasons and in Hot Climates, the 
regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial Manufactured (with the utmost sitention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & Co. 172, w Bond- 
reet, Lond d by all respectable Chemists throughout 




















increased. 


mndon ; and sold 
the Empire. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT -DE- 

STROYING POWDER.—This powder is quite Harmless 

to Animal “ha but is unrivalled in. destroying Fleas, Bugs, 

Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, “probs oths in sore, and 
every other species of Insects in all stages of ‘metamorphos 

valuable remedy for destroying Fleas in Ladies’ Pet Dogs. 

It is perfectly harsnieoe in its nature, and may be applied without 

spprebension, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO ANIMAL 


miSoid in Packets, 1#., 2s, 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free for 14, 


or treble size for 36 pos' tage-stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist. 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


OCKLE’S PILLS.—To those who 
suffer from Indigestion and Sick Headache, versa Liver, 
Inactive Bowels, &c., rong ara ANTIBILIOUS PILLS are 
aperiont yoyo 


strong tonic, and 
they 3 remove all on 
strengthen the stomach 











— .gocumulations. 
» induce a heal impart 
tranquillity to the nervous system. Prepared rin by James 
CockLe, 18, New Ormond-street ; and to be all Medicine 
Venders, in boxes, at le. 14d., 28, $d., 48. i. and 118. yi 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT 
are acknowledged to be the best medicine for the diseases 

of the brain and determination of blood to the head. The: 
poor supersede the old treatment of bleeding, cupping ani 
ntimony; for while curing the disease, they do not — le the 
constitution of the taer nor do they overcome the head com- 
plaint by transfer: to some other organ, where, 
though not so perseptbie, itis no less pernicious. Holloway’s 
medicines effectual! the head through the on and 
the wy and thete Y marvellous action on the kidneys. Almost 
all head affections depend meg = —— put that h- 

ar and Pe pert pe 

partakes to an equal extent fof th the feneficial 





THE ATHENAUM N° 1757, Jv..£ 29, 





NEW BOOKS AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 





FRASER’S MAGAZINE for JULY, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS— 


WILLIAM PITT. 

GOOD FOR NOTHING; OR, ALL DOWN HILL. BY THE AUTHOR OP 
‘ DIGBY GRAND,’ ‘ THE INTERPRETER,’ &c. &c. Chapters XXVI,—XXIX. 

ANCIENT LAW. 

THE SPHYNX. A DISCOURSE ON THE IMPOTENCE OF HISTORY. 
By SHIRLEY. 


RRR RRReerererrmrmrmrmnww”™—"v 


This day, post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
M* HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
By the same Author, 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s. 6d. 
MEG OF ELIBANK, and OTHER TALES. 9s. 
WEARING THE WILLOW. 93s. 


Seventh and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d. 
4% WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. 
By the same Author, 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. New Edition. 2 vols. 9s. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Second Series. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 148. 
COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo. 93. 


A CaeeeEn VICARAGE;; or, Bridget Storey’s First Charge. A Tale 
for the Young. 4 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6. 
oe DAIS¥ CHAIN. By the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


By the same Author, 
THE HEIR of REDCLYFFE. Twelfth Edition. 6s. 
HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition. 6s. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Second Edition. 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Foolscap 8vo. price 23. 6d., Second and Cheaper Edition, of 
ALES FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK, containing THE OLD 
MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, THE LOVE CHARM, and PIETRO OF ABANO. 
In feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
b | jeeted BIANCA: A VENETIAN STORY. By Mrs. VALENTINE. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, 4s. 6d. 
SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ 


By the same Author, Third Edition, 9. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE ; or, THOROUGH. 


Foolseap 8vo. Third Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


ae ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By Coventry PaTMore. 


By the same Author, 


FAITHFUL FOR EVER. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Small 8vo. 63. 6d. 
Cave Translated into English Verse, with Introduction and 
Notes. By THEODORE MARTIN. 
Second Edition, with Additions, small Svo. 92. 
HE ODES OF HORACE. Translated into English Verse, with a 
Life and Notes. By THEODORE MARTIN. 
Post 8vo, 63. 


BASSET SLUMDER: An IrisH Story. 


Post 8yo. 73. 6d. 


(jBrLL GRANGE. By the Author of ‘ Headlong Hall.’ 





Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 53. 


ELECTED TALES OF THE GENII. Revised, Purified, and in part | 
Re-modelled. Edited by RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


C 


CATULLUS. 

IDA CONWAY: A TALE. By J. M. C. Chapters XXL—XXIII, 
SAVINGS BANKS IN CONNEXION WITH THE POST-OFFICE, 
PETRARCH AND HIS TIMES. 

SAINT SATURDAY. 

CHRONICLE OF CURRENT HISTORY. 


This day, in demy 8vo. 16s. the Second Volume of the 


ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. Sona 
History of Civilization in Spain and Scotland. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE, 


Demy 8vo. 93. 


ONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNME N 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 


Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. 


HE ARMENIAN ORIGIN OF THE ETRUSCANS. By 
ELLIS, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; and Author of ‘A 


Hannibal's Passage ‘of the sacean | 


8vo. 68. 6d. 


HE PILGRIM: a Dialogue on the Life and Actions of King Her 
Righth. By WILLIAM THOMAS, Clerk + ee 6 Opunell to Edward VI. Edited, with} 


from the Archives at Paris and Brussels, by J. A. 


8vo. price 16s. the Fourth Volume, completing the Work, of 


HE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, AND ITS REE 
TION TO THE HISTORY OF SLAVERY, AND TO THE GOVERNMENT OF COMM 


By ARTHUR HELPS. 


Vols. I. and II., 288. Vol. IIT., 163. 


8vo. 158. 


EVOLUTIONS IN RELIGION: being the Second Volu 


‘REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY.’ By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 
The First Volume, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE. 15s. 


Post 8vo. 98., Second Series of 


HE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. Essa 
solatory, Zsthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic. A Selection from the Contribu 
K. H. B. to Praeer’s Magazine. ~. 


Demy 8vo. 83. 


eS | LECTURES AND REVIEWS. By Ric 


Assi 


WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Now first Collected. 


In demy 8yo. price 11. 1s. the Second Volume of 


SYSTEM OF SURGERY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTION 

in Treatises by Various Authors, Arranged and Edited by T. HOLMES, M.A. @ 
‘istant-Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 

ConTENts. 

GUN-SHOT WOUNDS. By Taomas Lonemwore. 
INJURIES OF THE HEAD. » Prescorr Hewett. 
INJURIES OF THE BACK. », ALEXANDER Suaw. 
INJURIES OF THE FACE. » Hotmes Coors. 
INJURIES OF THE NECK. » Henry Gray. 
INJURIES OF THE CHEST. »» ALrreD PoLanp. 
INJURIES OF THE ABDOMEN. »» GeorGE PoLtock. 
INJURIES OF THE PELVIS. » Joun Birkett. 


SON Qeeewe 


_ 


. INJURIES OF THE LOWER EXTREMITY. _ ,, Carsten Hournovss. 
. DISEASES AND INJURIES OF THE EYE. » James Dixon. 
Volume I., 8vo. price 1. 19. 
The Third Volume is in preparation. 


~ 
= 


Royal 8vo. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 816 pages, 283. 


WATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By Henry om 


B.S. Lecturer on mg at St. George’s Hospital. Illustrated by nearly 400 lar 


outs, from Original Drawings, by H. V. Carrer, M.D., late Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. 
ospita. 


NV 


With 249 Illustrations, 8vo. 243. 


Bo 
ANUAL of HUMAN MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY. By Atal 


Ki.im«er, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the University of Wiirzburg. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. 349. 


ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHY 
By THOMAS WATSON, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 


Complete in Three Parts, with numerous Illustrations, 27. 103. 6d. 


JGPEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, THEORETIVUAL and PRACTI 
| ans By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, W.D. F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s Coll 
} London. 4 ‘ 


Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Second Edition, Revised gad Enlarged, 10s. 6.7 


» IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Second Edition, greatly Enlarged, 208. 
» IIL.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 





London: PARKER, SON & BOURN, West Strand. 
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INJURIES OF THE UPPER EXTREMITY. ,, Wituiam Henny Fiowsr, © 











